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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


f¥XHE news from Morocco becomes daily more sensa- 

tional, confusing, and ill-omened. At the beginning 
of the week it was announced that the Sultan’s brother, 
Mulai Hafid, had been proclaimed Sultan at Morocco 
City,—an event of immense importance, for it brings the 
number of claimants to the throne up to three: the actual 
Sultan, the Old Pretender, and the Sultan's brother. Next 
comes the news that instead of Raisuli setting free Sir Harry 
Maclean, he still keeps him prisoner, while the brigand chief's 
army has inflicted a severe defeat on the Sultan's troops. 
Finally we learn on Friday that Ma el Ainin, the famous 
sorcerer of the Sahara, who has gained so great an influence 
over the Sultan, has arrived in the vicinity of Mogador with 
a large number of followers. The Times correspondent at 
Tangier, who sends this item, goes on to describe the situation 
in words which are worth quoting :—‘ The Morocco stage is 
already overcrowded with actors, but so bewildering has 
become the play that the present phase can only be described 
asa melodramatic nightmare performed by comedians. To 
attempt to grasp the plot is beyond the powers even of students 
of Moroccan affairs. When the Algeciras overture ceased and 
the grave musicians laid down their instruments and the curtain 
rose upon the unknown play, not one of the audience ever 
expected quite the sort of realistic melodrama which is now 
being enacted. They knew that the actors had never rehearsed 
their parts and had doubts as to their capacity, but they did 
not look for such misplaced energy on the part of the scene- 
shifters, who never wait until an incident is concluded to 
present a new scene, incongruously inappropriate and hope- 
lessly confusing.” 





At Casa Blanca, though the French hold their own, the 
Arab tribes outside are constantly attacking French positions 
with great boldness, and continual sniping goes on at long 
distances. As Mr. Hands, the special correspondent of the 
Daily Mail, puts it in his Friday’s telegram, any Arab with a 
gun that will carry fifteen hundred métres, hidden behind the 
crest of the next undulation, drops bullets into camp, 
trusting to luck to hit something. Mr. Hands holds that the 
only way to stop this ridiculous situation is for General 
Drude to be allowed to advance and attack the Arabs. But 
this at present he is forbidden to do by distinct orders from 
Paris. On Wednesday a very picturesque but unsuccessful 
charge took place. At twenty minutes to one a body of 
Moorish horsemen, riding in close order, came over the crest 
of the nearest hill, firing from the saddle, and quite indifferent 
to the artillery and rifle fire which they had to face, and got 
within five hundred yards of the camp. The latter part of 


the charge seems to have been specially picturesque, for about 
two hundred white-clad warriors were led to within five 
hundred yards of the entrenched infantry by a Kaid dressed 
entirely in red. Though every one tried to bring down the Red 
Kaid, and though heavy guns from the fleet, field-pieces, and 
rifles were one and all trained upon him, he seems to have 
borne a charmed life. Happily, the Moorish cavalry does not 
seem to be very well led. Considering the undulations of the 
ground, and the defective positions imposed upon the French 
owing to their orders not to advance, it looks as if an‘attempt 
by, say, a couple of thousand mounted Arabs to “gallop the 
camp ” in open order might be successful. In the Red Kaid’s 
charge the Arabs evidently began to gallop much too far 
away from their objective—observers put it at two miles— 
and thus their horses were exhausted at the place where 
they should have gone their hardest,—that is, the last five 
hundred yards. They also rode in close order. Such attacks 
should in formation resemble a cirrus not a cumulus cloud. 


M. Clemenceau, who has been staying at Carlsbad, motored 
over to Marienbad on Wednesday to lunch with King Edward. 
Coming so soon alter the King’s meetings with the Emperor 
of Austria and the German Emperor, the interview has 
naturally excited a good deal of attention. M. Clemenceau 
very properly declined to make any detailed public communi- 
cation as to the interview, but it may be safely inferred that 
King Edward was in a position to assure the French Premier 
that the crisis in Morocco had neither affected the cordiality 
of the entente with Britain, nor disquieted Germany. ‘That, 
at least, is a legitimate deduction from M. Clemenceau's 
statement that he carried away from the interview “the 
impression that there are the brightest possible prospects of 
undisturbed peace.” 


The special correspondent of the Times at the Hague has 
some trenchant comments on the persistent efforts which 
have been made by certain British journalists to belittle the 
English delegates and disparage the British Foreign Office in 
connexion with the Conference. So far from their criticisms 
representing the truth, the Times correspondent asserts that 
“no delegation enjoys greater respect in all quarters at the 
Hague than the British, and that none has worked harder or 
more efficiently in the cause of international peace, arbitra- 
tion, and mitigation of the horrors of war.” Their energy 
and initiative were strikingly displayed in connexion with the 
“two most promising and important enterprises of the Con- 
ference —the permanent bench of Judges and the international 
Prize Court,” and the writer reminds their detractors 
that if the British vew on armaments disappointed extreme 
humanitarians, any attempt to apply constraint in any form 
to foreign Powers with regard to their armaments could 
hardly be regarded as a method of promoting international 
tranquillity and confidence. The secret of this dissatis- 
faction, we take it, has been that the British delegates 
have refused to adopt the methods of dealing with the strident 
type of journalist which Count Witte employed during the 
negotiations at Portsmouth. 


The Times of Saturday and Monday last printed two 
extremely interesting articles on the relations of Gambetta 
and Bismarck from the pen of M. Francis Laur, an intimate 
friend of Gambetta’s. According to M. Francis Laur, Gam- 
betta was from the earliest stages of the Republic anxious 
to promote a better understanding with Germany, and 
acting on the advice of his friend Madame Léonie Léon, he 
paid several visits incognito to Germany between 1876 and 
1878 to study the people. The result of these visits impressed 
him so favourably with the pacific temper of Germany and 
the error of Bismarck’s policy that, after feeling his way 
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through Crispi and Count Henckel von Donnersmark, he went 
to Berlin suddenly, presented himself at Friedrichsruh 
or Varzin some time in 1878, and had an interview of three 
hours’ duration with the Chancellor. By mutual consent the 
question of Alsace-Lorraine was left untouched, but something 
like agreement was reached in regard:to the limitation of 
armaments on the basis of maintaining the status quo so far 
as the armies of the two Powers were concerned. The ques- 
tion of alliances was also discussed, Gambetta pleading for an 
understanding with England, which Bismarck eontemptuously 
rejected. Though no tangible results ensued, M. Laur main- 
tains that the relations between France and Germany were 
more cordial during Gambetta’s lifetime. M. Laur’s account 
of the interview is detailed and elaborate, but he gives no 
documentary evidence to prove that the meeting actually took 
place, and has since admitted that the story depends entirely 
on the authority of one witness, Madame Léonie Léon, who is 
dead. Assuming the accuracy of his narrative, which has 
been challenged in various quarters, it greatly enhances 
Gambetta’s reputation for prescience and courage. It will 
be curious to see whether the members of the Bismarck family 
confirm or deny M. Laur’s revelations. 


In the House of Commons on Friday, August 16th, on the 
third reading of the English Land Bill, Mr. Balfour made a 
speech the unbending Cobdenism of which was, we confess, 
somewhat too strong for us. The evils complained of in our 
present rural life were clearly not due to the ancient land 
system, for, according to Liberal speakers, those evils had 
grown with the destruction of feudalism. In reality they 
were due to other causes. Many persons advocated the 
creation of small holdings by Government action because, 
though such small holdings might not be economically justifi- 
able, they were justifiable upon social and moral grounds. If 
so, there would be a constant need of artificial fostering, at 
considerable cost to the State, to keep the smull holdings in 
existence, and some demoralisation to the classes concerned. 
It might be true, went on Mr. Balfour, that rural life was 
more healthy than town life, but he doubted it. If true, 
however, it was a very serious matter, because we were 
irrevocably committed to being an industrial rather than an 
agricultural nation. It might, of course, be possible to 
ruralise our industries, but he did not see any very hopeful 
signs of this. This country made its choice sixty years 
ago when it repealed the Corn-laws. He believed the 
choice was rightly made. Let them logically accept the 
consequences. If our population was to increase, it must be 
an urban increase. But in that case it was foolish to turn 
our attention from the real social problem (7.c., the ameliora- 
tion of town life) to a small and insignificant fringe of it. 


That Mr. Balfour's speech has a very great deal of truth in 
it we readily admit, and we hold that the country should 
be grateful for the warning he has given it, and for his 
insistence that we must not forget the greater difficulty in 
attempting to find an idyllic remedy for the smaller. As our 
readers know, in writing on the small holdings problem we 
have in effect entered a similar caveat against the notion 
that the Small Holdings Bill is going to make a new heaven 
and a new earth. At the same time, we think there is a case 
for a sober and unfanatical use of wise legislation to make it 
more easy for men to acquire small holdings. We should like 
to see more men bringing up families on the actual produce 
of their holdings, and in this way comparatively indifferent to 
the prices obtainable for their main crops. Again, we desire to 
see more stepping-stones by which agricultural labourers can 
rise to be farmers, and small holdings supply such stepping- 
stones. This, however, is a small matter. The real hope of 
re-ruralising our population is in ruralising our industries, 
and this, we believe, can be done, not merely with moral and 
physical, but also with economic advantage. That it is 
healthier in every way for men to live, say, twenty to the acre 
rather than five hundred we cannot doubt, though we are 
quite prepared to believe that industrial labour carried on 
under proper conditions is as healthy as, or healthier even 
than, work on the land. 


On Monday Mr. Winston Churchill moved the second 
reading of the Transvaal Loan (Guarantee) Bill in a very long, 
animated, and provocative speech. He denied that there had 








been any bribe. The Home Government had simply enabled 
the Transvaal Government to raise the loan without going to 
the “defenders of the gilt-edged Union Jack” and pledging 
themselves to retain Chinese labour. Mr. Lyttelton moved 
the rejection of the Bill. If there had been no bargain 
at any rate the wishes of the Government and of General 
Botha had been mutually gratified. In conclusion, Mr. 
Lyttelton severely condemned the Government for failing 
to avail themselves of the opportunity to negotiate for better 
treatment of the British Indians and the Civil servants.- My. 
Asquith repudiated the charge of a bargain. As to tho 
insinuation that this was a case of unfair Colonial preference, 
he pointed out that no word of protest had been uttered by 
any of the other self-governing Colonies. The rejection of tho 
Bill was defeated by 199 votes to 62, and the Bill was read a 
second time without a division. 


During the course of the debate the proposal of the Trans. 
vaal Government to purchase and present the King with the 
Cullinan diamond was alluded to by Mr. Churchill as “a 
wonderful event,” which would greatly raise the prestige of 
British statecraft, and would probably be remembered for 
hundreds of years after a great deal of the legislation on 
which they were engaged had been forgotten. Mr. Lyttelton 
deprecated the reference as unfortunate, and later on Mr. 
Bonar Law spoke of the proposed gift as a kindly thought 
which did more credit to the hearts than the heads of the 
Transvaal Ministers. We cannot avoid the conclusion that 
Mr. Churchill’s reference was not very well timed and was 
somewhat extravagant in expression. A considerable minority 
voted against the proposal in the Legislative Assembly, and a 
Motion in the Legislative Council disapproving of it on the 
ground that the cost of such a gift should not be chargeable 
directly or indirectly to funds raised by compulsory taxation 
was only defeated by 7 votes to 6. We should be the last to 
deny that the gift was prompted by a generous impulse, and is 
per se a proof of the good feeling of the Boers which deserves 
the warmest and sincerest welcome. At the same time, one 
is bound to feel that the gift is somewhat impaired by the 
financial position of the Colony. There is always something 
embarrassing in a gift from a son or daughter which one 
knows to be beyond his or her means, no matter how kindly the 
impulse. Happily, as Mr. Lyttelton put it, we can confidently 
rely on the admirable sense and tact which the King always 
displays in affairs affecting his subjects. 


In the Lords, Lord Carrington, moving the second reading 
of the Small Holdings and Allotments (England) Bill on 
Monday, proceeded to recapitulate the main objects of the 
Bill, defended the adoption of the principle of hiring as 
opposed to ownership, and maintained that landlords’ interests 
were carefully safeguarded. Lord Onslow, while welcoming 
many provisions in the Bill, objected to the autocratic powers 
conferred on the President of the Board of Agriculture to 
override elected authorities, and traced the abandonment of 
the attempt to create ownership to the influence of iand 
nationalisers, whose doctrines Mr. Churchill had espoused. 
He also regretted that no additional facilities had been 
granted to landowners to create small holdings on their 
estates, and deprecated the antagonism shown towards the 
County Councils. The Archbishop of Canterbury assured the 
Government that the Bill would meet with the most cordial 
support of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, both the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury and the Representative Church Council 
having reported in its favour. Lord St. Aldwyn in a weighty 
speech dwelt upon the essentially undemocratic nature of 
the provisions enabling the Commissioners to override the 
County Councils. The second reading was then agreed to, 
after a debate which by its moderation and businesslike 
spirit furnished a most instructive comment on the Prime 
Minister's uncalled-for anticipation of partisan and interested 
treatment. 








Lord Ripon announced in the Lords late on Wednesday 
night that the Government did not propose to proceed with the 
Scottish Small Holdings Bill. The announcement came as a 
surprise, for early in the afternoon Lord Ripon had professed 
satisfaction with Lord Lansdowne’s declaration as to the 
intentions of the Opposition,—viz., that they would read the 
Bill a second time on Friday on the understanding that they 
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would amend it by rejecting the Land Court clauses, and by 
inserting provisions similar to those in the English Bill, while 

reserving the clauses amending the Orofters Acts. Subse- 
quently the English Bill was discussed and amended in Com- 
mittee, after which Lord Ripon made the announcement 
already referred to. Lord Lansdowne expressed his regret at 
the sacrifice of the valuable portions of the measure, in which 
the Opposition would have gladly co-operated, and Lord Rose- 
bery declared that the postponement of the legislation for the 
amelioration of the crofters that was held out as an induce- 
ment to Parliament rested on the Government, and on them 


alone. 


The statements in the Lords in regard to the Scottish 
Small Holdings Bill were the subject of a heated scene in 
the Commons on Thursday. For the policy announced by 
the Opposition there was, declared the Prime Minister, no 
authority whatever from Scotland. It showed, indeed, a 
cynical disregard of the wishes, desires, and wants of the 
people of Scotland as declared by their representatives. The 
selection and definition of the parts of Scotland to which the 
provisions of the English Bill were to be extended would be 
most difficult. To have gone on with the Bill would, in fact, 
have been “an utter and absolute farce.” The question now 
forced upon the Government was,—“ Who is to control legis- 
lation with regard to the vital interests of the people of 
Scotland?” They abandoned the further progress of the 
Bill with the greatest regret; but the provisions objected to 
by the Lords would be reintroduced at an early date and 
passed through the Commons in as speedy a manner as 
possible, and then the other House would be invited either 
honestly to reject the Bill or to pass it with reasonable 
amendments. 


Mr. Balfour was not slow to avail himself of the many 
openings given to him by the Prime Minister. What the 
Lords proposed to do was, where the agricultural conditions 
were the same as those in England, to apply the measure of 
reform which the Government proposed for England, while in 
those parts of Scotland where the conditions differ from 
England, to pass a Bill amending the existing Crofters Acts. 
This course met with the acceptance of every Member in the 
House who represented a crofting constituency. Those con- 
stituencies were now going to be deprived, by the action of his 
Majesty’s Government, of legislation which they desired, and 
the rest of Scotland of what the Government held to be good 
enough for England. After Mr. Balfour had shown that the 
objection that there was not time to define the crofter area 
was frivolous, he declared that it was quite obvious from the 
speech of the Prime Minister that his whole policy was based 
upon a desire to pick a quarrel with the other House, The 
next stage in the scene was a question from Mr. Morton, the 
Radical Member for Sutherlandshire, who asked the Prime 
Minister who authorised Lord Crewe to state in the House of 
Lords that those with the right to speak for the Northern 
Counties concurred in the withdrawal of the crofters portion 
of the Scottish Land Bill. While the Prime Minister was 
answering this question in terms which amounted to a 
declaration that the representatives of the crofters, though 
anxious for the legislation in question, “submitted themselves 
loyally to what they consider the best policy and tactics,” 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain rose and contested the right to 
speak with the Leader of the House. After a good deal of 
noise, the Speaker intervened, and the incident was closed by 
a further declaration from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
that the crofter representatives were not desirous of receiving 
any advantage for themselves at a cost to the rest of their 
countrymen, 


The general result of the incident is to leave it perfectly 
clear that the refusal by the Government of the compromise 
suggested by the Lords, and the dropping of the Bill, is purely 
a piece of tactics. Though the people chiefly concerned would 
much have preferred the compromise to the loss of the Bill, 
they are asked to sacrifice their wishes in order to fill up the 
cup, and to help in making out a case against the Upper House. 
It remains to be seen whether these tactics will pay. Our 
own very strong impression is that they will not. The 
country, we believe, is always extremely suspicious of Par- 
liamentary finesse, and looks to the results. When it is told 
to regard the Lords as monsters of political iniquity because 





they have deprived the poor Highlander of the advantages 
proposed ,for him by the Bill, and when the, Lowlands are 
held up as having been oppressed by the Lords, they 
will, we fancy, reply :—‘ Whose fault was it that these 
last did not get, at any rate, as much as was thought 
good enough for England, and the crofters a bit over?” The 
plan of getting up a case against the Lords on specific issues 
is not one that the Government will find a success. The 
Lords are much too cautious and too clever to fall into the 
traps laid for them. If the Government want to abolish the 
House of Lords, their best way is to say so openly, and fight 
the question purely on its merits and without subtlety. A 
proposal to abolish the House of Lords and the hereditary 
principle root and branch might conceivably succeed. But 
then in their heart of hearts the House of Commons do not 
want to abolish the House of Lords. They know it would 
mean parting with a good deal of their own power to make a 
new and strong Second Chamber, and also letting loose some 
two or three hundred exceedingly eligible candidates to com- 
pete for seats in the constituencies. : 

The Westminster Gazette of Monday draws attention to 
a very curious incident described in the Norwood Observer of 
last Saturday. It appears that Mr. Stewart Bowles, the 
anti-Tariff Reform Unionist Member, on the previous Monday 
attended a meeting of the Conservative Council to explain his 
views, votes, and future intentions,—these having been 
arraigned by the Tariff Reformers. After Mr. Bowles had 
declared that he would never lend a hand to taxing the food 
of the people, a resolution was carried nem. con., a certain 
number of delegates refraining from voting, to the following 
effect:—‘ This meeting of the Norwood Conservative Council, 
consisting of delegates from each Unionist organisation in the 
division, having considered a letter addressed to the chairman 
(Alderman 8. C. Hunt) by the Right Hon. Arthur James 
Balfour, M.P., expresses its opinion that the interests of the 
Conservative Party in Norwood can best be attained by a 
loyal support of the sitting Member, Mr. George Stewart 
Bowles, M.P.” 


If the facts are as given, this is certainly a most remark- 
able incident, for Mr. Balfour appears in the strange capacity 
of the protector of an anti-Tariff Reform Member against his 
Chamberlainite assailants. Hitherto Mr. Balfour has never 
dared, or at any rate has never shown himself willing, to do 
anything of the kind. Can it mean that Mr. Balfour is 
beginning to realise, first, how subversive of the true interests 
of the party, and also how unreasonable, the aims of the 
Tariff Reformers are, and next, how utterly impossible it is 
that the party should regain power if the Unionist Free- 
traders are to be permanently trampled upon? The 
trampling policy has had a good trial, and we see the results. 
Only by going back to the platform on which the party 
rested during Lord Salisbury’s Premiership can its strength 
be restored. A return to that platform would without question 
restore the Unionists to their old position. It is the dread 
of Protection alone which prevents the rise of an anti- 
Socialist reaction which would sweep the present Government 
from power. 


On Tuesday Sir Henry Kimber asked the Prime Minister 
whether he could see his way to introduce in the ensuing 
Session any measure for the redistribution of seats in Parlia- 
ment and for rectifying the constantly increasing disparities in 
the representation of the people, seeing that under existing 
conditions one half of the Members of the House of Commons 
were returned by 5,137,117 electors, and the other half by 
2,309,519 electors, and that one half of the electors of the 
United Kingdom returned 445 Members, and the other bualf 
returned 225 Members. To this the Premier replied that he 
could make no more promises for next Session, nor could he 
accept responsibility for the honourable Member's figures. If 
the latter part of the reply is intended to throw doubts upon 
the validity of the declaration that our present electoral 
system is grossly unjust and undemocratic—and we do not see 
what else was the intention—we can only describe it as 
exceedingly disingenuous. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Aug. 15th. 
Consuls (2}) were on Friday 82}—on Friday week 81}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_-+_~<.———_ 
MR. ROOSEVELT’S SPEECH. 


R. ROOSEVELT’S speech at Provincetown was in 
every way worthy of the occasion and of the man 
who made it. It had, however, in it nothing in the 
nature of surprise, but was exactly what one would 
have expected. The only surprising thing about it, 
indeed, is the fact that any one could have imagined that 
the President should or would adopt a tone different 
from that which he did adopt. Consider the situation. 
During the last ten years the national Legislature has 
passed a series of Acts regulating and controlling the 
actions of the great trading corporations and ‘Trusts. 
Hitherto, partly owing to Executive weakness and apathy, 
but still more to the almost infinite capacity for delay dis- 
played by all branches of the Judicature in the United 
States, the law has not been put into operation, or when it 
has been the ingenuity of the corporation lawyers has 
sufficed to evade it. At last, however, the Courts have got 
to close quarters with a Trust, and a Judge has actually 
declared the elementary truth, as we regard it here, 
that if a company, no matter how powerful, breaks the 
law, it must take tho consequences in the matter of fines 
and other punishments provided by the statute, just as if 
it were a poor individual or a small trading company. 
Nevertheless, so strange has the notion that even the 
Trusts must obey the law grown to the people of the 
United States, and so ingrained has become the belief 
that if only a trading corporation is big enough and 
wealthy enough it stands above, or at any rate outside, 
the law, that a vast number of Americans appear to have 
expected that the President would shrink back when he 
saw the results of the laws he has called for or approved, 
and that he would somehow or other prevent those laws 
being applied. He would, it was averred, “save the 
situation” and “restore confidence” by preventing the 
“persecution” of industrial enterprises. ‘Those who, in 
effect, asked that the Trusts should be given a position of 
privilege have had their answer from Mr. Roosevelt's own 
lips. In terms that cannot be mistaken, the President has 
told his fellow-citizens that the law is no respecter of 
persons, and that there cannot be one law for the rich 
company and another for the poor individual. That the 
enunciation of such commonplaces should have caused 
“ disturbance,” “sensation,” “ anxiety,” and “gloom” in 
business circles is a measure of how far the spirit of 
lawlessness has affected the mind of America. One might 
gather from some of the comments on Mr. Roosevelt's 
speech that he was a red-hot Socialist bent, torch in hand, 
on the ruin of his country. 


If we turn to the text of Mr. Roosevelt’s speech, it will 
be seen that we have in no way exaggerated the spirit in 
which he deals with the problem with which the United 
States is faced :—‘“ There is a growing determination in 
our country that no man shall amass a great fortune by 
special privilege, chicanery, and wrongdoing, so far as it 
is in the power of legislation to prevent it, and that 
fortunes when amassed shall not have a business use 
that is anti-social.” ‘“ Experience,” continued Mr. Roose- 
velt, “has shown that an effort to control great corpora- 
tions by mere State action cannot produce wholesome 
results. I believe in a national incorporation law for 
corporations engaged in inter-State business. I believe, 
furthermore, that the need for action is most pressing as 
regards the corporations which, because they are common 
carriers, exercise a quasi-public function, and which can 
be completely controlled in all respects by the Federal 
Government by the exercise of the power conferred upon 
it under the inter-State commerce clause, and, if necessary, 
under the post-road clause of the Constitution.” After 
noting the allegation that the Government had caused 
the recent disturbance in the stock markets, and ought 
to do something to ease the situation, the President dealt 
directly with the question we have touched on above,— 
i.e, whether breakers of the law should be exempt if 
only rich enough and engaged in sufficiently enormous 
enterprises :— 

“But it may well be that the determination of the Govern- 
ment, in which, gentlemen, it will not waver, to punish certain 
malefactors of great wealth has been responsible for something 








of the troubles, ‘at least to the extent o i 

men to combine to bring about as much p Beet Pemaed - 
possibly can, in order to discredit the policy of the Government 
and thereby to secure the reversal of that policy so that they may 
enjoy the fruits of their own evildoing. That they have saialeg 
many good people into believing that there should be such a 
reversal of policy is possible. If so, I am sorry, but it will not 
alter my attitude. Once and for all let me say that, so far as [ 
am concerned, and for the eighteen months of my administration 
that remain, there will be no change in the policy we have stead. 
fastly pursued. It is idle to ask me not to prosecute criminals 
rich or poor, but I desire no less emphatically to have it under. 
stood that we have undertaken, and will undertake, no action of a 
vindictive type, and, above all, no action which shall inflict great 
or unmerited suffering upon innocent stockholders and upon the 
public as a whole. Our purpose is to act with the minimum of 
harshness compatible with obtaining our ends. In the man of 
great wealth who has earned his wealth honestly and used it 
wisely we recognise a good citizen, worthy of all praise and 
respect. Business can only be done, under modern conditions 
through corporations, and our purpose is heartily to fayour 
corporations that do well.” 

There is no need to make Mr. Roosevelt's plain speaking 
plainer. No one who is not anxious, or, rather, determined 
to mistake him can imagine that he is any enemy to 
industry or to the legitimate accumulation of wealth, or 
that he has any Socialistic bias. On the contrary, it js 
clear that he is to be counted as the best friend of property 
and of a State organised on individualistic lines. He 
stands for the rights of property and the rights of the 
individual against a lawlessness which, if persisted in, can 
only have one end,—the destruction of a State based on 
individual freedom and private property. 

If we look at the President’s speech as a whole, we shall 
see that he is striking against what is in reality the chief 
defect of modern America on the political side. ” The story 
of the politician who was asked to give his opinion on the 
Prohibition Law is one of those “ luciferous savings” of 
which Bacon speaks. ‘ I’m for the law, but agin its enforee- 
ment,” said the politician. The people of the United States 
have hitherto believed too much in the virtue of the printed 
statute, and have thought too little of how to carry out the 
law. Careless in their easy optimism, and persuaded by clap- 
trap rhetoricians that the principles of democracy would 
be infringed by giving their Judges the pay, the prestige, 
and the social power and influence which they possess 
in this country—a power and influence which greatly 
facilitate even-handed justice when millionaires and 
politicians with a “pull” are to be dealt with, and in no 
way prejudice the poor man’s cause—they have too often 
allowed their Courts to be impotent when faced by 
great and wealthy trading organisations. The American 
people have been too apt to think, in fact, that when a 
thing is ordered to be done itis done. They have forgotten 
that there is another stage quite as important as giving an 
order, and that is seeing to its execution. Unless ample 
provision is made for such execution, it is better not to give 
the order at all. Every disregarded or imperfectly obeyed 
order is a serious danger and source of weakness to 
those who give it. Men are taught to think that it is 
safe and easy to disobey. If, then, Mr. Roosevelt can 
teach his fellow-countrymen that they must give up the 
national habit of passing laws and then forgetting to carry 
them out, he will have conferred on them an incalculable 
benefit. The man who is for a law but against its 
enforcement is a national disgrace and a national danger. 
Those who tolerate and are amused by such an attitude 
can expect nothing but scandal heaped on scandal, and 
the gradual degradation of every social and _ political 
institution. 





THE MEETINGS OF KINGS. 


T is natural that the public of Europe should discuss the 
meetings of the Kings and Emperors, now so frequent, 

with unusual interest. There are many burning questions 
about, and, on the Continent at all events, most men feel 
that in their settlement their own futures are seriously 
involved. The Kings are sure, people think, to discuss 
those questions in their interviews, and they may come to 
decisions as important as any which have been arrived at 
since the great interview at Tilsit, which might have caused 
the modern history of the world to be otherwise written. 
Just now the peoples appear inclined to over-appreciate 
the Kings and their position in politics, assigning even to 
Constitutional Monarchs an initiative and a regulating 
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wer which in most cases do not belong to them. Still, 
they all have influence with the statesmen who do the 
work; and the nations, penetrated as they are with secret 
alarms, watch anxiously the ceremonials and the formal 
speeches, which indicate, they think, whether that influence 
will beexerted for peace or war. The tendency is to believe 
that Royal visits, with their attendant embracings and 
feastings and prettily worded speeches, must promote 

ace, just as it is said the free intercourse of nations 
must promote international amity. Asa matter of fact, 
many nations which know each other very well hate each 
other very hard, and it is possible to dislike an acquaintance 
after you have dined with him more than when you were 
to each other merely names. Napoleon, foi all his genius, 
rarely made a good impression on any Sovereign with 
whom he talked, even the gentle and wise Queen Louisa of 
Prussia hating him after they had talked together with a 
sharper and more poignant feeling. Still, even a kindly 
delusion on the part of multitudes has a_ beneficial 
effect. 

It is therefore, we think, well that in the present 
situation of Europe the Sovereigns should often meet. 
Monarchs can sometimes supplement certain defects 
inherent in diplomatists. Kingship is a profession like 
another, and the members of any profession, especially if 
it is a close one, though they may feel keen jealousy, feel 
also a certain bond of sympathy and possess a certain 
capacity of mutual understanding. They have common 
interests which, though not necessarily opposed to those of 
their peoples, are to a certain extent apart from theirs. They 
are almost compelled by position to look on politics with 
different eyes from the politicians who serve them, for 
they have different traditions, and must, for their own 
security, have sought to maintain their permanent 
exemption from party feelings. It would be too incon- 
venient for a Monarch to Jove or dislike any party in the 
State, and often they regard themselves as so highly 
placed, both in respect to their subjects and to the special 
favour of heaven, that they can tolerate with grace what 
to most of their agents appears intolerable. They are, too, 
bound together by many ties of relationship, for there are 
only two families in Europe—the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant—and they usually care about their relations as 
the only equals with whom they are ever likely to come into 
personal contact. They form at the lowest a privileged caste, 
not only with separate rights, but with claims of their own 
which, at least in their own eyes, differentiate them from 
the remainder of mankind. They can speak to each other 
more freely than the majority of Foreign Ministers can, 
and can take for granted certain ambitions and certain 
fears which their Ministers would think it most incon- 
venient to discuss,or even to mention. A Bourbon and 
a Hohenzollern would not, for instance, have found it 
necessary to bargain for silence about Alsace-Lorraine, as, 
according to M. Laur, Gambetta and Bismarck found it 
necessary to do in their great interview at Friedrichsruh, 
before they could feel it possible to speak with any 
approach to freedom. Sovereigns placed as those two 
Ministers were would have assumed in silence that such a 
subject as the ceded provinces was of necessity barred, not 
only by expediency, but by the courtesy of Kings. There 
would, too, in the Sovereigns be a breadth of view, an absence 
of sense of the importance of detail, and a freedom from 
certain reserves,—all things which hamper diplomatists, who 
know themselves responsible to Parliamentary masters who 
may or may not trust them, but in either case imperfectly 
understand them. ‘he secrecy, again, which envelops the 
private talk of Kings must make that talk more straight- 
forward, if not more pertinent, than the conversation of 
diplomatists, and less protected by etiquettes, which, so far 
as one may judge from memoirs, are rarely, if ever, broken. 
Kings, too, in modern times feel of all men the magnitude 
of the risks involved in war, and are far less likely to 
threaten each other than any Ministers are. They must 
at least be disposed to compromise, if compromise is 
possible, and they are certainly not more burdened with 
scruples as to the moral wrong of compromising at the 
expense of third parties than hardened politicians. Unless 
two Sovereigns jar sharply during their meeting, we should 
say that when they part some potential causes of war 
would be less operative than before the interview. Each 
would have recognised that the other had a right to be 
ambitious, and would be more tolerant of any evidence of 





ambition than the Minister who has to think of the possible 
ery of the multitude behind him, 

And then it must be remembered that the demeanour of 
Kings who meet is watched by millions with a secret 
impression that if they are decently friendly they cannot 
be plotting hostilities. And in that impression much public 
opinion antecedently hostile may be soothed away. The 
people imbibe from the graceful etiquettes so sedulously 
maintained the idea that the misunderstandings which 
seemed to them so grave were partly imaginary, and become 
as comparatively genial as families which suddenly learn 
that they have mistaken each other’s objects and complaints. 
This has been, indeed, the visible result of the meeting 
between King Edward and the Emperor William. No one 
at all knows what passed at that interview, but the nations 
watching and their newspapers saw symptoms of friendliness, 
and ceased to gird at each other, as they had been doing, as 
if the expression of suspicion under insulting forms were the 
most obvious of duties. When, as sometimes happens, 
the Sovereign can make his kindly feelings manifest in a 
popular way, the effect on public opinion is that of oil 
upon water,—a statement which any one may verify who 
remembers how greatly the geniality of our own King has 
affected French Republicans. They felt that his Majesty's 
absence of reserve, and his readiness, as it were, to shake 
hands with the President and his family, were proof 
that one Constitutional Monarch at least did not feel 
that curious Monarchical pique at the equality assumed by 
an elected ruler which has repeatedly affected serious 
politics, even when the Monarch was so wise and so 
peaceful as the Emperor of Austria. What King Edward 
may do without derogation any other King may do, and a 
fruitful cause of annoyance to the uncrowned State has 
been silently sweptaway. On the whole, therefore, we think 
that, unless in very exceptional circumstances, the meeting of 
Monarchs, though it cannot alter the drift either of events or 
of national policy, must tend in a certain though varying 
degree to the promotion of those mutual understandings 
and mutual feelings, if not of friendship, at least of 
courteous regard, which smooth the way to peace. That 
is something to effect by a process which is not only 
cheaper than war, but than those losses which are caused 
by rumours of misunderstandings to which a sensation- 
loving Press so often gives a weight that the speeches of 
the most dignified statesmen fail to lighten. They are 
supposed to speak to order, and Sovereigns to be more 
or less spontaneous, 





MR. JOHN BURNS. 
NHE rise of Parliamentary and political personalities is 
always interesting, and there is no better time in 
which to note their development than the end of the 
Session. If men of sober judgment—that is, men who 
judge not by the sensational events and dramatic scenes 
in Parliament, or by the picturesque paragraphs of Lobby 
correspondents—could be canvassed as to whom they 
considered the statesman who had most improved his 
position since the formation of the present Government, 
and who had done best in the new Parliament, we have 
little doubt what the answer would be. The majority 
of the suffrages would fall upon Mr. John Burns. We 
do not mean that it would be suggested that he had in 
any sense eclipsed his older colleagues, or passed men like 
Sir Edward Grey, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Asquith, and 
Mr. Haldane, but simply that he had very much increased 
his reputation, and had given the House of Commons 
and the country good cause to feel confidence in him 
and in his ability to work the machine of government. 
To put it in another way, the country has come to feel 
that the ranks of the governing men have been recruited, 
and efficiently recruited, owing to the proofs of political 
capacity and soundness given by Mr. Burns. Mr. Burns 
was at one time represented as a Radical so violent and 
so flighty that no dependence could be placed upon him. 
Two years’ experience has shown the injustice of such 
a judgment. 

The qualities which have gained Mr. Burns the con- 
fidence of his countrymen, and obtained for him what 
we may say, without exaggeration, is a leading place 
in the present Cabinet, are courage and straightforward- 
ness. Mr. Burns has shown throughout his career that 
he is not afraid of his enemies. But, after all, that is 
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a comparatively easy thing to show. What is far rarer 
and far more difficult to achieve is not to be afraid of 
one’s friends and supporters. Real political courage con- 
sists in being able, when it is right and necessary to do 
so, to disappoint one’s own friends, and to be willing 
not to do what they expect you to do, or, indeed, what a 
man might be expected to do from his previous record or 
previous utterances. Mr. Burns when he went to the 
Local Government Board was no doubt expected by 
his supporters amongst the Radical Party to further 
the cause of Socialism. As the member of the Cabinet 
responsible for administering the Poor Law, he was 
entrusted with the control of a Department which 
without legislation can be used to further State Socialism. 
Instead, however, of introducing Socialism on the 
instalment plan through the Poor Law, or, at any rate, 
allowing Socialistic Boards of Guardians to do so, Mr. 
Burns had not been six months in office before he showed 
that he was determined to adopt a policy the very reverse | 
of that expected of him. A born administrator, and also 
a born upholder of efficiency, it took him but a short time 
to see that if our Poor Law system was allowed to be 
any further weakened, we should not only burden the 
Imperial and the local exchequers beyond endurance, but 
we should also destroy the fibre of the nation. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Burns set himself the task of reforming our 





Pour Law administration by a return to wiser and saner 
methods, and by preventing the progressive pauperisation 
of the people. It seems in many ways most unfair that | 
the task of performing this absolutely necessary work | 
should have fallen upon him, because its carrying out was | 
bound to expose him to criticism of a peculiarly virulent | 
kind, and to the accusation that, having obtained place and 

power, he was deserting the cause of the people. A man | 
in Mr. Burns's position might not unreasonably have | 
taken up the attitude: “The administration of the Poor | 
Law wants to be reformed and the Boards of Guardians 
made to do their duty, but I am not the man who can fairly 
be asked to do it. Therefore, if my colleagues want the work 
done, they should have sent another man to the post and 
given me a different office.” But though a weaker and less 


courageous man would have taken such a line, and could have 
taken it without any great blame, Mr. Burns refused to 


shelter himself behind any such excuses. Regardless of the 
accusations which he knew would be urged against him, 
and of the interests, corrupt on the one hand and fanatical 
on the other, that would be mobilised against his policy, 
he struck at once at the evil with which he was con- 
fronted. We do not hesitate to say that Mr. Burns, even 
in the short time he has been at work, has done more to 
stop the pauperisation of the people than any Minister 
during the present generation, while his inquiry into | 
the cases of maladministration by Poor Law Guardians, 

such as those at Poplar, West Ham, and Hammersmith, | 
has done incalculable good in showing that corruption, and 

the carelessness which leads to corruption, will no longer 

be tolerated in men who undertake public trusteeships. | 
As we have said, Mr. Burns’s courage is matched by his 
straightforwardness. He has not attempted by any of the 
arts of the politician or by Parliamentary finesse to hide 
his meaning or to cloak his actions. He has gone straight 
for his point, relying upon the good sense of his country- 
men to support him. 


That Mr. Burns will obtain the support of the nation as 
a whole, and of the working classes quite as much as of 
other sections, we do not doubt fora moment. There is 
nothing that the British people like more or respect more 
than courage in their politicians. Nobody cares very much 
to stand by, or to make much sacrifice to support, a man 
who is timorous in his welldoing. When, however, a man 
hits out boldly for the right, or, at any rate, what he 
believes to be the right, and does not trouble about the 
consequences, men willing to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with him spring up from the ground. Mr. Burns, in 
spite of the threats of the Socialists, will, we do not 
hesitate to say, retain the confidence of his own party and 
of the country in general. We see that the Socialists are 
reported to be organising a great campaign against him 
in his own constituency, and have founded, it is said, a 
weekly paper for the special purpose of denouncing him. 
For those who, like ourselves, believe in Mr. Burns, and 
desire to see him triumph, this is excellent news. He has 
nothing to fear in a good straightforward fight with his 








| improvement are not, indeed, wholly wasted. 


a 


| opponents, and we do not doubt that as the campai 


grows in fierceness so will grow Mr. Burns's hold upon hig 
constituents. People always forget that the harder sound 
metal is hammered the stronger it becomes, and Mr. Burns’ 
is essentially true metal. 

We do not say this because we think that Mr. Burns 
adopts on political questions the Spectator policy. With 
the exception of applying common-sense, honesty, and the 
spirit of self-respect and independence to the administra. 
tion of the Poor Law, we are well aware that we diffor 
from Mr. Burns at almost every point. On such matters 
as Home-rule, the House of Lords, the establishment of a 
national Church, and indeed on the whole Radical pro- 
gramme, we are, of course, in the strongest possible 
antagonism. That, however, does not prevent us recog- 
nising and honouring a strong and honest man when wo 
see him. It is exceedingly pleasant to think that the 
qualities which specially characterise Mr. Burns bring a 
man to the front at the present day quite as much as they 
ever have done in our political history. 





DISARMAMENT AND FACTS. 


fYVHE Peace Conference could hardly have separated 

without some serious reference to the question of 
disarmament. It was the subject first commended to the 
attention of the delegates by the author of the Conference, 
The Czar urged them to seek without delay the “ means of 
putting an end to the progressive increase of armaments 
on land and sea,” and the resolution of the Conference in 
reference to the Imperial wish declared that “the limita. 
tion of the military charges which now weigh upon the 
world is greatly to be desired for the promotion of the 
material and moral welfare of humanity.” It may be 
doubted, indeed, whether the economic evils of that uni. 
versal training which is the basis of all military systems 
except our own are now as great as at the date of the first 
Conference. The limitation of the time with the colours to 
two years has made the diversion of labour from industrial 
to military occupations less serious, while the improvement 
in the physical condition of the people consequent on the 
better food and healthier habits which are a part of 
military life may very well make a man a more efficient 
workman when he returns to civil life. But no qualifica- 
tions of this kind can alter the fact that in 1906 the 
European Powers (leaving out Turkey and Montenegro), 
the United States, and Japan spent in the aggregate 
upwards of £320,000,000 on military and naval preparation. 
‘This was sixty-nine millions more than was spent on the same 


| object in 1898, the year immediately preceding the first Con- 


ference, and there seems no reason to suppose that the sum- 
mit level of outlay has yet been reached. The fears or tho 
ambitions which prompt this expenditure do not grow less ; 
and what is begun by one Power for some special motive 
of its own is followed by others from the simple desire not 
to be left behind in the race. The vast sums which aro 
thus rendered useless for works of material and social 
The growth 
of armaments, and especially the institution of universal 
service, does seem to have had the unexpected result of 
indisposing the Powers to use the weapons they have 
created. ‘The prospect of a great war is more alarming 
than formerly by reason of the loss and destruction 
which it would entail; and a still more effective instru- 
ment in the direction of peace is the knowledge which 
every able-bodied man on the Continent of Europe has 
during the best years of his life that war means the 
employment of an army of which he will form part. It is 
difficult for an Englishman, to whom war stands only for 
a higher Income-tax, and possibly higher prices, to realise 
what it means to nations which are thus situated. Still, 
though this accidental gain is to be set against the with- 
drawal of all these millions from the enterprises which 
belong to peace, the prospect of this constantly growing 
expenditure is alarming enough to explain the reception by 
the Conference of the resolution which Sir Edward Fry 
brought forward on Saturday last. Even those of them 
who most dread the effect, or suspect the purpose, of dis- 
armament were not prepared to deny that it is “ highly 
desirable that the Governments should resume the serious 
study of this question.” 

When we pass from this expression of a pious wish to the 
measures by which it is to be carried into practice we ate 
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immediately conscious of a wholly different atmosphere. 
A limitation of armaments which shall be at once volun- 
and sincere is only possible under two conditions,— 
that the limiting Powers shall be content with their actual 
strength, and that none of them shall foresee any probable 
change in this temper on their own part or on that of 
others. In other words, limitation of armaments implies 
the absence alike of ambition and of suspicion. The 
adoption of universal service has gone far to restrict the 
uestion to naval preparations. It would be possible, no 
doubt, for the Continental Powers to declare that their 
land forces shall not exceed a certain number. It would 
be easy to knock off half-a-million or so—on paper. But 
the idea of a “nation in arms” makes such a reduction 
almost valueless. The military strength of a Great Power 
is measured less by the numbers actually with the colours 
in time of peace than by the numbers of trained men who 
are ready to rejoin the colours in time of war. There is 
no sign that any Continental nation is growing weary of 
universal training in principle; there are even signs that it 
is becoming less unpopular in this country. No agree- 
ment between Powers to reduce their armies would be of 
much use so long as every able-bodied man of their 
subjects went on being passed through the mill of com- 
pulsory training. The real sphere, therefore, of limitation 
of armaments must be the sea. It is possible for any and 
every Great Power to say, if it thinks fit, that it will in 
future have only so many ships of such-and-such classes. 
Great Britain would have no difficulty in at once signing 
an agreement of this kind. We should only have to 
explain that a practically undisputed command of the sea 
is essential to our existence as an independent nation, but 
that as at present this requirement is satisfied by the main- 
tenance of our existing standard, we do not contem- 
plate any further increase of our Navy. We greatly fear 
that the reply of some of the Powers to this magnanimous 
assurance would be a diplomatic version of “Thank you for 
nothing!” “We have no wish,” they would say, “ to inter- 
fere with your national existence, but we differ from you in 





thinking that in order to secure this you must be stronger at | 


sea than any combination of us. Be the first of naval Powers 


if youchoose. We recognise that this is a natural and, in an | 


Island Power with a scattered Empire, a reasonable wish. 
But an absolute supremacy at sea is not a claim that we 
canadmit. If you are to limit your armaments to any 


urpose, you must go on some other principle than this.” | 


t is conceivable that France and Italy might be content 
with the navies they already have, though until the 
question is approached in « practical spirit it is impossible 
to feel any certainty on this head. Russia, again, after 
her tremendous naval reverses, might be willing to restrict 
her efforts after the re-establishment of her position at 
sea to a more modest standard than would once have 
contented her. But there remain at least two Powers 
which, from circumstances or from their own conception 


of their place in the world, may not be satisfied with | 


their present naval force. Germany and the United States 
make no secret of their dissatisfaction on this point. For 
one reason or another—for their own safety, for the protec- 
tion of their colonies, for the growth of their commerce, 
for their rank among the Powers—they must, they hold, 
have more and larger ships. How are the other members of 
a future Hague Conference to meet arguments founded on 
one or more of these considerations? That is a question 
to which we see no answer. 

Still, great and beneficial changes are sometimes helped 
on by keeping them steadily in view. It is something to 
get men accustomed to an idea. In any circumstances, it 
will be long before the limitation of armaments becomes an 
accepted principle, but it will be longer still if those with 
whom it must rest to carry it out in action do not so much 
as give it a place in their thoughts. It is on this ground, 
rather than for any more immediate or practical reason, 
that the declaration made by Sir Edward Fry on behalf of 
our own Government is to be welcomed. This declaration 
is severely practical. It “ recognises that it belongs to the 
duty of every country to protect itself against its enemies,” 
and that every Government “ has the right and the duty 
to decide what its own country ought to do for this pur- 
pose.” But the Government which makes this declaration 
is willing to go a step further. It is prepared to com- 


municate annually to any Power which will pursue ; 


the same course the particulars of its shipbuilding 


not necessarily accept all 


| Sonnenschein 


programme,—how many new vessels it intends to lay down 
and how much money it will devote to this object. This 
proposal is open to attack on two sides. According to 
some critics, it is dangerous ; according to others, it is idle. 
The first of these objections is, perhaps, more formidable 
in appearance than in reality. To furnish a foreign 
Government with particulars of this kind is to tell them 
nothing that they do not already know. Next to our own 
Admiralty, the places where the best information of our 
intentions as regards naval construction is to be found are 
the Admiralties of other Powers. The use we mean to make 
of ships already in being we can keep to ourselves ; the fact 
that we are going to build more ships is public property 
almost from the moment that the first hammer is struck in the 
dockyard. The second objection is so far just that to com- 
municate a programme need not, and in most cases will not, 
reduce its magnitude. The immediate merit of the British 
proposal lies in the temper to which it bears witness. It 
goes but a very little way, but all the same it is the first 
step that has ever been taken in this direction. It shows, 
at least, that our naval policy is not followed blindly, that 
it is open to variation, not in the object we set before our- 
selves, but in the outlay necessary to carry out that object 
in each successive year. This is a useful indication of the 
spirit in which we shall take part in future Conferences, 
while it commits us to no act or omission that can involve 
danger to our national interests. Being what can be thus 
described, it is, in our opinion, a proposal not improper 
for a British Cabinet to make. 





THE PORT OF LONDON AND THE 
THAMES BARRAGE. 


fPNHE cynical remark made during a recent discussion on 

the Port of London, that “all Englishmen like 
playing with water,” contains a good deal of truth. The 
English, more than other nations, have been continually 
faced with, and continually solving, water problems. ‘They 
have been “at” water ever since the beginning of their 
history as a nation, and still find its possibilities fascinating. 
Undoubtedly a new problem—or perhaps it should be 
called an old problem grown insistent—faces them to- 
day, and no doubt they will find it as absorbing as usual. 
It is how to make the best use of their hitherto unrivalled 
Port of London. It was once a port which enjoyed a 
practical monopoly ; now the monopoly has gone, and the 
competition of other ports becomes more determined every 
year. Fresh questions of tonnage and measurement of 
shipping have arisen, and other nations have answered 
them in their own way. ‘They have built new harbours, 
and spent enormous sums of money. Antwerp, Hamburg, 
Marseilles, Genoa, and Trieste accept and intercept cargoes 
which formerly came straight to London. Still, the 
‘Thames remains, as a river leading to a port, only partially 
developed. 

The disabilities from which London as a port suffers, 
and which are now beginning to be felt, are partly physical 
and partly imposed by authority. The depth of water in 
the river is insufficient for the increasing size and tonnage 
of ships. The tide keeps outward- and inward-bound ships 
waiting for ebb and flood. The port-dues are heavy. The 
restrictions inevitable with conflicting or overlapping 
authorities are vexatious. Navigation, owing to strong 
tides, bends in the river, ships crowded in a narrow 
channel, and fogs, is often dangerous. So much is 
admitted, and to cope with these difficulties various 
remedies have been proposed, none of which, however, has 
hitherto been accepted; each has been met with some 


objection. We cannot discuss them all here, but 
wish instead to draw attention to one which has 
just been put forward in a new form, or, rather, 
with added arguments for its acceptance. We do 


the arguments, but the scheme 
itself is certainly worth careful examination. It is to 
erect a barrage with locks and sluices, and so, roughly 
speaking, to convert the Thames between certain points 
into a fresh-water basin, and to abolish all the incon- 
veniences of a tidal river. ‘The scheme is set forth in a 
book issued by the Thames Barrage Committee (Swan 
and Co., 12s. 6d, net), which contains a 
large mass of statistical information, and papers by well- 
known engineers, chemists, and others, describing different 
aspects of the proposed works, which, broadly stated, are 
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as follows:—Across the Thames at Gravesend it is 
intended to throw a dam consisting of a straight 
monolith wall of Portland cement concrete, faced with 
granite, founded on the chalk (which here is very deep) 
and carried up to six feet above the highest known tide. 
The upper surface will be a roadway a hundred feet wide, 
and the base width will be a hundred and seventy-five 
feet, containing tunnels for road and rail traffic. The 
centre of this dam will consist of six locks of different 
sizes, the largest being a thousand feet long by a 
hundred and twenty wide, and the smallest five hundred 
feet by sixty-five feet. Between the group of locks and 
each shore there will be a series of sluices, sixty in all, 
each fifteen feet wide, and separated by massive piers 
twenty-five feet thick by a hundred and fifty feet long. 
These sluices will be worked by hydraulic gear, so that 
each or all of them can be rapidly lowered or raised to 
govern the level of the water above the dam ; and six of the 
sluices will be constructed in the base of the dam, in case it” 
should be found necessary to scour the bed of the river 
below the dam, so as to keep open the approaches of the locks. 
All this would be constructed gradually, so that the river 
should be left continually open for traffic as usual, and 
it is calculated that the work, for which the estimate is 
five and a quarter millions, will be completed in three 
ears, 
. When, or if, such a barrage of the Thames is actually in 
working order, in what way will the conditions of the Port 
of London be altered? First and foremost, the Thames 
below Teddington will have ceased to be a tidal river. 
Short of running dry, it could hardly undergo a greater 
change. For what are the conditions under which 
shipping at present enters the port? At Gravesend 
there is always an accumulation of vessels. It is the 
point which sailors regard as being practically always 
accessible, whatever may be the state of the tide. The 
vessels wait at Gravesend for the flood, hoping that it will 
take them up to reach the docks and wharves a little 
before high water. They consequently all move off nearly 
at the same time, and the river is crowded with all sorts 
of shipping going up stream at all sorts of different paces. 
This need not entail danger, though it often means delay, 
in ordinary weather. But in fog the risks of collision are 
very serious. The tide makes steering difficult; sailing 
barges tack across stream at angles hard to calculate; and 
there are various obstructions in the shape of moored 
vessels and dredgers, all of which have to be passed within 
a certain time by the whole number of vessels coming up 
stream, or the tide will be lost. Naturally accidents are 
frequent. But if the river is made tideless, at once most 
of these difficulties disappear. Every captain will run to 
Gravesend, disregarding any question of tides, because he 
will know that he can be immediately “ locked up ” into a 
tideless basin with deep water everywhere, and can move 
up to his berth at his leisure, or if he arrives at night he 
can lay by until morning. He will never have to wait 
for hours, as he often waits now, at Gravesend; or if the 
locks are for some reason exceptionally busy, and he has 
to take his turn, he will be able to wait in dead water 
instead of a tideway, for below the barrage there will be 
very little current. He will not even have to moor, 
whereas at present he has to moor his vessel fore and aft, 
because there is no room to swing. In the case of fog, the 
convenience of the locks and the tideless water above will 
be still more marked. In dead water, even in a fog, it is 
still possible to move vessels about safely, though of course 
at a slow pace. A pilot-boat could meet the incoming 
vessels below the barrage and tow them up to the locks ; 
above the locks the ascent of the river would be easy, if it | 
would not be rapid. In any case, there would be no 
question of waiting for hours, perbaps days, with a fleet of | 
fog-bound vessels unable to move up river because of the | 
difficulty of the tide. Furthermore, it would be possible 
above the dam to divide the stream into halves for up and 
down traffic, and to insist on a regular rule of the road. 
No one who has experienced the danger and the delay 
which result from a fleet of shipping collecting fog-bound 
in the Thames estuary can fail to realise the benefit which 
would be conferred on shipping business if fog were no 
longer a barrier to passing up the river, even at a 
necessarily slow pace. For instance, in the great fog of 








December, 1904, there were no fewer than fifty-one vessels 
in collision in the Thames below London, and the loss to 


the underwriters and shipowners could only be counted in 
millions. 

Discussion will no doubt reveal any weak points which 
may exist in the scheme which the Barrage Committes 
propose. Certain objections which have already been made 
to barrage schemes in general, as converting the Thames 
from a tidal into a tideless river, are dealt with in the 
volume of papers which they now issue. For instance 
will the river silt up below the dam? According to the 
evidence brought together by the Committee in regard to 
other rivers, it will not; but clearly a serious question js 
involved. Would the locks be able to deal with the 
increased press of shipping which would naturally follow 
an increased population of London? The Committes 
think they will; but that again is a serious question, 
Many other problems, large and small, are involved on 
which an offhand judgment is impossible. But a careful 
study of the presentation of the question by the Barrage 
Committee will, we think, convince their readers that they 
have made out a very strong primd-facie case for further 
inquiry. The issue involved, which is, put shortly, whether 
or not the Port of London shall continue to be the greatest 
in the world, is too huge for so important a contribution 
to the question to be neglected. Royal Commissions have 
before now led nowhere; but that is no reason why a 
Royal Commission sitting to inquire into the question of 
a Thames barrage should not have extremely important 
results. The Commissioners, at all events, could not 
complain that they were asked to solve a problem over 
which other Commissions had failed. A Commission 
could hardly be set to work at fresher or more interesting 
material. 








ST. LUKE. 

“ AN it be possible that Luke, the Greek physician of 

Antioch, the companion and fellow-worker of St. Paul, 
composed the Third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles?” 
This is the question which Professor Harnack asks at the 
beginning of his new book, “ Luke the Physician” (Williams 
and Norgate, 6s.) He answers himself at length, and 
in the affirmative. He is absolutely convinced that the Luke 
who appears in Paul's Epistles, and who “stood in intercourse 
with the first generation of Christians,” wrote the two books 
assigned to him not much after the year 80 A.D. The Acts 
and the Gospel, he argues, are written in excellent Greek. The 
writer is evidently a man of cultivation, using his native 
tongue. Moreover, he translates and explains Hebrew words 
and customs, and his sympathies are openly with the Gentiles. 
His work abounds in medical and scientific phrases. In many 
instances, when following St. Mark word for word, he substi- 
tutes, while narrating a miracle of healing, the scientific name 
or description for the popular one of the disease in question, 
Throughout long stretches of his narrative where it concerns 
St. Paul the author of Acts speaks of “ we” to indicate that 
he was an eyewitness. Any other explanation of the “we 
portion” Professor Harnack regards as a far-fetched invention 
to fit a theory. Moreover, he finds it difficult to imagine that 
such a portrait of St. Paul as that given in Acts was drawn 
by any but an intimate friend. 

All this, of course, suggests that Professor Harnack has 
thrown the great weight of his learning and authority on the 
side of conservative criticism. This is in a measure the 
case. Day by day, he tells us, the critics are abandoning their 
old hypothesis that the Christian tradition was not formulated 
for « hundred years. “ We can now assert,” he writes, “ that 


| during the years 30-70 A.D., and on the soil of Palestine— 


more particularly in Jerusalem—this tradition as a whole took 


| the essential form which it presents in its later development.” 


But Professor Harnack defends himself from his friends in 
the matter of conservatism. His conservatism, he scrupulously 
explains, concerns dates rather than dogmatic deductions. 
“In regard to the chronological framework, the majority of 
the leading personages who are named, and the scene of 
action, the report of ancient tradition stands firm; but when 
we proceed further—¢.e., when we attempt to realise historical 
situations—we are thrown back upon our own groping 
judgment, and are often unable to accept the concep- 
tions and explanations of the primitive annalists.” The 
fact that Professor Harnack is not seeking to prove a 
hard-and-fast theology by his research can onlv strengthen 
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his influence as a witness, even in the eyes of the most 
dogmatic theologian. 

But to return to St. Luke. Can we from his books deduce 
anything of his character? So few figures stand out in the 
earliest Church that we would gladly add one to the short list. 
Professor Harnack thinks that we can. He believes it possible, 
indeed, to reconstruct in some degree his personality. Here are 
the outlines of Professor Harnack’s sketch. Luke possessed 
“the mind and sense of form of a Greek,” and consequently he 
was a Paulinist only ina measure. He was deeply convinced 
that Christianity was a universal faith; but “St. Paul’s doctrine 
of sin and grace lies far outside his sphere of thought.” 
He had, Professor Harnack goes on, “a boundless—indeed, a 
paradoxical—love of sinners, together with the most confident 
hope of their forgiveness and amendment,—an attitude of 
mind which is only tolerable when taken in connexion with 
his universal love for mankind. This is quite un-Pauline.” 
His Gospel has been called the gospel of philanthropy, 
and there can be no doubt that he has a bias against the 
rich. For him “Christ is the superhuman Physician,” 
healing the disease and casting out the devils which afflict 
humanity. As compared to St. Paul, Professor Harnack 
regards the mind of St. Luke as superficial, though “he can 
reproduce the deeper things which he had learnt from 
others, from our Lord and St. Paul.” As we think of the 
two men, he writes, “how deep and precious appears that 
cumbrous gnosis of the Cross of Christ which occupied the 
mental energies of St. Paul, how profound and worthy his 
difficult doctrine of Justification by Faith, of Spirit and New 
Life.” “The gulf,” he goes on, “which divides St. Luke as a 
Christian from St. Paul shows him at a disadvantage.” Yet 
he was “the first to cast the Gospel into Hellenistic form 
and to bring the clarifying influence of the spirit of 
Hellenism to bear upon the evangelic message. This would 
be evident even if he had written nothing else than St. Paul's 
discourse at Athens.” And in virtue of these qualities of 
mind this “first historian of primitive Christendom” has 
become, through his writings, “an architect of that Gentile 
Chureb which has conquered the world and has spiritualised 
and individualised religion.” 

Are all these dicta with regard to character to be upheld by 
reading the books in question? The ordinary reader may 
well feel himself bound to accept Professor Harnack’s opinion 
in matters of learning, but he must feel at the same time that 
if he accepts the Professor's premisses he stands in an equally 
good position so far as criticism of character goes. That 
St. Luke had the sense of form in its highest—that is, in its 
Greek—degree no reader who has an ounce of literary 
appreciation can for one instant doubt. What could be more 
beautiful than the canticles which occur in the first chapters 
of his Gospel? The substance of each may have been delivered 
tohim orally, or from some Aramaic written source ; but as they 
stand they are, Professor Harnack tells us, too full of Lucan 
words and phrases not to be by Luke. But, apart from these 
great poems, take the exquisite picture he brings before his 
readers of the early Church, when, full of the spirit of 
renunciation and hope, they defied the evils of poverty und 
danger. They “sold their possessions and goods, and parted 
them to all men, as every man had need,” and “ breaking 
bread from house to house, did eat their meat with gladness 
and singleness of heart.” Take, again, the epitomes he has 
given us of St. Paul's sermons and defences. ‘These do not 
claim to be verbatim reports, and they lack much we should 
have supposed St. Paul would have said; but they are in 
character, and contain wbat struck Luke us most important, 
and, short as they are, each one is perfect in itself. It is 
impossible not to see that they were put down by some one 
who had a strong sympathy with the classical religions, who 
regarded those who devoutly held them as “ feeling after” a God 
who is “not far from every one of us,” and as worshipping 
ignorantly the Being of whom Christianity was but a further 
declaration. Or turn to the picture of St. Paul himself, which 
is not a eulogy, but an historical portrait. St. Luke says few 
words in direct praise of his hero; yet largely because of St. 
Luke, he is still the hero of one half of Christendom. No 
doubt St. Paul told us more of himself in his Epistles than 
any third person could ever tell; but without Acts his 
character would want outline. The man whose masterly 
character and indomitable courage put him in virtual 
command of the ship in which he was a prisoner, whose 





exquisite courtesy turned the humiliation of the penal chain 
into an occasion for dignity and grace, who concerned himself 
about the safety of his jailer when an opportunity of escape 
offered itself, who gloried in being a Roman citizen only less 
than he gloried in being the slave of Christ, whose humility is 
as splendid as his pride and whose impulsiveness as marked a 
characteristic as his strength,—is shown us by the beloved 
physician who alone stood by his Master till the last. His 
arguments, his discourses, his confidences, boasting, self- 
abasement, and inspired spiritual utterances do but colour the 
picture St. Luke drew. The smaller silhouettes remain types 
for all time,—the wise Gamaliel; the haughty Gallio; Felix 
trembling as he thinks of justice, temperance, and judgment 
to come; Agrippa, who was “almost persuaded”; Stephen, 
whose face appeared to the onlookers as the face of an 
angel, dying with forgiveness upon his lips. It is difficult 
also to deny that St. Luke presents our Lord to us as the 
Divine Physician. Luke with his doctor's eyes looked upon 
sin and disease as the two great evils, and as both somehow 
outside of the real personality. It is evident that the words 
he put into the mouth of Peter convey his own impression 
of the mission of Christ. He “went about doing good, 
and healing all that were oppressed of the devil.” Luke's 
interest in cures, both physical and moral, is intense, and his 
belief in their possibility boundless. It is from St. Luke 
alone that we learn that there is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth. The other 
Evangelists have not reported the saying. It is Luke who 
tells us of the shepherd who leaves the ninety-and-nine in the 
wilderness to search till he finds it for a missing sheep. It is 
he who describes the publican’s justification, who relates the 
story of the son who “came to himself.” It is he who has 
preserved for us the tradition of the penitent thief and the 
prayer of Christ upon the Cross for the forgiveness of the 
Roman soldiery. It is Luke who has puzzled Christendom and 
comforted the hearts of the contrite by preserving that strange 
sentence of Christ: “To whom little is forgiven, the same loveth 
little.” Without Luke Christianity would have presented a 
sterner attitude in all but one particular. He adds to the 
blessing upon the poor a denunciation of the rich: “ Woe 
unto you! for ye have received your consolation,” and has 
written down in terrible terms the judgment of God 
upon the man who gave his whole mind to the making of 
money. “Thou fool,” wrote St. Luke,—and we feel that he took 
pleasure as he added to his “ Treatise” this fragment of the 
precious tradition. As we have already said, he writes with 
delight of the communistic Church, and tells us nothing of 
its later financial developments. The next we hear about that 
is from St. Paul, who made a collection for the poor saints at 
Jerusalem, and urged his converts to do their utmost to help 
the temporal needs of those to whom they owed their spiritual 
welfare. 

So far we cannot disagree with Professor Harnack; but 
why does “St. Luke as a Christian compare unfavourably 
with St. Paul”? As a theologian, as a statesman, as ‘a 
thinker, perhaps, but why as a Christian? True, he had no 
sense of the fearful inherence of sin, but looked on it as some- 
how parasitic to human nature. He regarded repentance 
and amendment as sufficient reparation for all finite offence 
against the infinite. But does not St. Luke's teaching on 
the subject come more directly from Christ than that of St. 
Paul? The prodigal son offered remorse alone. He knew 
nothing of Paul's philosophy, or what his followers have 
called the plan of salvation. Paul's picture of the fearful 
struggle which goes on for ever in the dual nature of man, 
and his longing for a reconciliation which he feels himself 
insufficient to bring about, may go deeper than any teaching 
we find in Acts. For all that, it must, we think, be admitted 
that St. Luke's teaching touches this generation more nearly 
as, with holden eyes and burning hearts, like the disciples Luke 
tells of on the Emmaus road, they seek, not to realise the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, but to recognise the immortal Christ. 





THE WHERRY AND THE WHERRYMAN,. 
LONG, low, graceful shape, sitting upon the waters like 
a fifty-foot waterfowl; a craft with broad vermilion 
hatches, beautiful “run” shown up by the curved plank ways, 
and a gaudily painted cabin aft which suggests its Dutch origin, 


—this is the Norfolk wherry. The boat bas all the quaint 
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picturesqueness of the Dutch vessels without their ungainli- 
ness. But the greatest charm of the craft is the immense 
sail, huge yet dainty. The long-peaked sail is tarred and 
oiled till it possesses that rich Vandyke brown which con- 
trasts so effectively with the green reedbeds amongst which it 
glides. This long sweep of sail cuts darkly up into the 
atmosphere of the Broads, giving a bold effect which very few 
artists dare reproduce. Whether bellying out before the wind 
like some great dusky balloon, or hauled flat so that the fore- 
shortening sends the high peak pointing up from the gradual 
curve of canvas seen edgewise, the wherry’s sail is always 
graceful. Beyond a forestay, the sturdy mast is unsupported 
by rigging, and it is a forty-foot fir-tree. Yet under a stress 
of wind the pressure of the thrusting sail bends it like a 
hunter’s bow. A gaudy vane swings upon the guily painted 
masthead, above the rings of gold and red and the white top. 
The ancient wherryman who sits on the tiller aft, with feet 
braced against the hatch-coamings as he manages the sheet, 
bas a sure index to the direction of the breeze in the gilt vane, 
—the figure of Fame blowing a trumpet. 

The wherry of to-day is the evolved product of three or four 
centuries. When the Flemings settled largely in the Eastern 
Counties during the latter half of the sixteenth century (certain 
doles are still given on stated days to their descendants), 
they, as a maritime people, saw the value of the sluggish 
rivers as a means of transport. Previous to Dutch influ- 
ence, the local boats which were used for conveying cattle 
and merchandise resembled the flat reed-hoats of the 
present day. These were built on a larger scale and fitted 
with plankways. This innovation was shortly followed by the 
addition of hatches and the brightly coloured, high Dutch 
cabin. Next, the early wherrymen stepped masts in their 
crafts and hoisted sail. Neither the mast nor sail was like 
those used now, for the mast was central and bore a square 
sail set on a yard. But even on the early wherries the canvas 
was hoisted with a winch in the bows, and possessed no stays 
or “burtons.” The vanes favoured by wherrymen at the 
present time are of later date; the “Welsh Girl,” the 
sailor holding a wire vane, and the figure of Fame are more 
modern ideas. Old Norfolk pictures show the “keels,” as 
they were first called, to be of the style indicated. These 
“keels ” were used mainly for timber-freights. 

Formerly the Norfolk wherry had a square stern; now both 
stern and stem are pointed (this was not the case thirty years 
ago). The mast has gradually crept forward, and the great 
sail hoisted on wooden hoops round the mast and with a gaff 
has been evolved. It is, of course, un example of adaptation. 
No other craft is so suitable for freight-carrying on the 
narrow waterways, and at the same time so easily handled. 
The wherry’s mast, ponderous as it appears, is easily lowered 
to permit of the vessel passing under the stone bridges which 
span the rivers. The mast is pivoted on a bolt about six feet 
from the butt, which is weighted with iron or lead until it 
almost balances the length of mast above the pivot. So finely 
is the adjustment made that, by means of the two blocks on 
the forestay, a boy can raise it. A peculiar method of hoisting 
is adopted, for the sail is hoisted and peaked by a single rope 
wound on the winch at the foot of the mast. Wherries 
sail very fast, but the great feature is their power to bang 
on a wind; they will sail closer than any other craft afloat. 
This is partly due to the flattening capabilities of the sail, but 
in a greater measure to the graceful lines of the long bull. 
Yet though a wherry will sail so close-hauled, she turns slowly 
by reason of her great length, and it is usual to push her head 
round with long poles known as “ quants.” The inability to 
turn quickly necessitates the use of an immense rudder with 
a peculiarly curved tiller. 

“ Freighting,” as wherrying is termed in the vernacular, is 
far from being a decaying business. Water-carriage compares 
favourably with rail-transport, and the winding rivers link 
together little Broadland centres which it would require a 
perfect network of lines to connect. The chief “freights” 
are grain, wood, and stone. A wherry laden with sawn deals 
cunningly stacked so as not to interfere with handling is a 
very common sight. 

There are few more skilled occupations than wherrying, as 
the novice soon discovers. In “quanting” one has to plant 
the end of an eighteen-foot ash-pole at the bottom of the 
river, and, pressing the knob which terminates the butt firmly 
aguinst the shoulder, to toil from stem to stern of the wherry 





———— 
as it moves under one’s feet. If the quant be set too far from 
the plankways, there is a loss of power; whereas if it be set 
too near the free-board, an inexpert wherryman is likely to be 
pulled overboard by a bending quant, or to break the imple. 
ment under the hull of the wherry. As an expert would say, 
“It want some ‘sleight’”; and the same expert would alas 
insist upon the novice “paiiyin’ his futtin’.” The wherry's 
huge sail can be reduced to about half-size by means of 
double row of reef-ties: this is expedient, as an ordinary sail 
contains nearly a thousand square feet of canvas, Jp 
extremely light winds the wherryman enlarges his sai] by 
lacing to the lower part a strip of canvas about three feet 
wide. This is known as the “bonnet,” and when it is used 
the wherry-master will explain that “the ole lady hev got her 
bonnet on.” 

The Norfolk wherryman, like the craft he sails so well, is g 
type in himself,—a picturesque and peculiar type. Not 
infrequently the wherries are sailed by a man and his wife. 
Imagine a little old fellow with the wildest of grey beards, a 
sluty face puckered with age, and wearing a multitude of 
clothes, and you have a fair picture of the old-style wherry. 
man. He seems to have the lips of a salamander, for he js 
wont to smoke a ridiculously short clay pipe, its inverted bowl 
nestling affectionately in his flying beard. The wife is a 
merry creature with a smoke-begrimed face, for the little coal 
fire in the stuffy cabin smokes when the chimney on deck is 
removed to allow of the sail passing over it. With a coloured 
shawl over her head, the wherryman’s mate is in the habit of 
sitting in the well by the tiller and surveying her tiny home. 
The cabin is nothing more than a hutch, rather uncomfort- 
ably dirty, and flavoured with a bedroomy smell. Two 
benches on either side of the diminutive stove act as seats by 
day and as bedsteads by night. 

One would gather from the names of the various “ raiches” 
on the. rivers that the wherryman has a natural turn for 
description. Among the best-known names are the “ Duffer's,” 
“ Bowling Alley,” “ Horseshoe,” and “No Man’s Frind.” In 
the last-mentioned reach, if the wind be fair, it will be foul 
in all the others, and vice-versé. Hence the name. The 
little man with the wild beard is a small tyrant in his way, 
and his spouse is under complete control. When the craft is 
“ beating,” it is she who has dutifully to put the tiller over at 
the end of each board, whilst her lord shoves the wherry’s 
head round with the quant. Then his brief command, “ Aise 
ut!” which is equivalent to “ About ship!” is snorted out at 
intervals as he skilfully drops the quant-point amongst the 
rond-stuff and prepares to thrust. There is no “starboard” 
or “port” in his instructions to the woman at the helm. He 
tells her to put the tiller to the “mustard-side” or to the 
“salt-side,” for these condiments are kept on opposite sides 
of the cabin. Perhaps he refers to the “ poker” or “ tongs” 
side instead. 

To obtain a commensurate idea of the nicety of handling 
expected of a wherryman, one needs to hear two of the cult 
discussing “ freighting.” Wherrymen’s ethics are strange and 
startlingly naked in their primitiveness. This is what one 
hears when wherrymen talk. “You go on! Yow ain't a 
wherryman Waal, I reckon you ain't. You saiy you 
was brought up on a wherry. No, you wasn’t: you've bin to 
schule. A wherryman, what J call a wherryman, was born on 
a wherry, and lived on it all his life Now, ole Gay, he 
was a wherryman if you like. He was ona wherry from the 
time his mother bad him to the time he died. And he could 
handle a wherry, anyhow Ef he had a fair wind, his 
ole lady’d sail the wherry, and he’d be drunk in the cabin. 
She'd git some one to help her at the bridges with h’istin’ 
and lowerin’, and she didn’t want a sight of help arter that.” 

This typical delivery, quoted verbatim from a wherryman 
of the older stamp, is illustrative of two things. That to bea 
wherryman a man can be nothing else; he can be neither a 
fisherman, nor a marshman, nor a smelter, but simply and 
solely a wherryman. Again, the remarks illustrate the primi- 
tive attitude of the male towards the female. The woman wants 
to get home to her baking, or perhaps to her children, who 
now are made to attend school. Tbe wherryman appreciates 
this, and takes advantage of the fact. 

But when a wherrying couple are first married no one could 
imagine a more ideal life than that on a wherry. Primitive if 
you will, primordial even, but the man and the woman have 
each the other. They give oue another mutual aid; they live 
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ina seclusion like that of Adam and Eye in Paradise. And 
they have a paradise of theirown. A smart young fellow (for 
all the wherrymen have been thus once) and the girl of his 
heart, a graceful craft gliding down a glittering river between 
yeed-ronds and by thatched hamlets,—what more could a 
human pair wish for! They are within earshot of mellow 
church-bells; the scent of marsh hay is in their nostrils, the 
wine of youth in their veins, the gurgle of running water in 
their ears, and the exhilaration of swift motion in their hearts. 
And running through it all, mated love and the scent-laden 
preeze rustling over sedge and alder-copse. Truly, for a time 
at least, it is one continuous honeymoon,—an idyll of the 


Broads. 





JOSEPH JOACHIM. 
HATEVER her claim to consideration on the score of 
her native musical products, England has on the 
whole been singularly fortunate in her relations with the 
great foreign musicians. Sometimes, as in the case of Handel 
in the eighteenth and Manuel Garcia in the nineteenth 
century, this attachment led to a permanent residence. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Beethoven and Brahms, 
Schumann and Schubert, there has been cordial and intimate 
appreciation without personal contact ; while Mendelssohn and 
the great artist whom we all deplore, without abating a jot of 
their patriotism, found a second home amongst us. The 
association of the two names is inevitable, for Mendelssohn 
was one of the first to recognise the genius of the young 
Hungarian and to commend him to his friends in 
England. The relationship thus auspiciously begun more 
than sixty years ago remained unbroken to the close of Dr. 
Joachim’s life. For half-a-century his name has been a house- 
bold word among us wherever music is cared for. THe was the 
pillar and glory of the Popular Concerts from their earliest 
days. His periodical appearances lent a special lustre to the 
Crystal Palace and Philharmonic Concerts and the great pro- 
vincial Festivals, and of late years the visits of his quartet 
party have been un outstanding feature in our musical annals. 
Many musicians have been admired and idolised, but none 
have been so reverenced as Joseph Joachim. Honours 
were heaped upon him, but they never exceeded his deserts, 
aud there was that in the man himself which happily kept 
vulgar flattery aloof. He was never called upon to wade 
through roses to the platform, or mobbed by fashionable 
maenads in St. James's Hall. His native dignity and 
simplicity rendered such adulation impossible. It has been 
suid of certain performers that to do themselves justice 
they needed artificial lights and a gaily bedizened and 
bediamonded audience. Joachim was entirely independent 
of the adventitious stimulants of an artificial environment. 
Or, to put it in another way, the only music that he cared 
to play did not require a spectacular setting to reinforce its 
appeal. 

One has only to compare Joachim with most of the famous 
violinists of the past to realise how small « part of his great- 
ness was that which was their chief title to eminence,— 
technical dexterity. It was not that he despised or neglected 
it, for no one was more thorough in his methods, but that 
at a very early stage of his career he abandoned the 
desire, if, indeed, he ever harboured it, to astonish rather 
than enlighten his hearers. His early successes—for he was 
famous at thirteen—did not beguile him into following the 
lucrative, but unsettling and feverish, career of the travelling 
virtuoso. From that danger he was saved by his own exalted 
ambition, by the advice of his master, the admirable Bohm, and 
by the parental interest taken in his progress by Mendelssohn, 
and subsequently Schumann, who not only hailed him as a 
great interpreter, but predicted for him a distinguished future 
as a composer. His early, intimate, and lifelong association 
with Brahms, again, was another potent determining influence 
ou the exercise of his gifts. Indeed, in the whole history of 
instrumental music it would be impossible to find a more 
felicitous or better matched partnership. In the great 
majority of cases the executant falls below the requirements 
of the composer when they are contemporaries. But Brahms 
found in Joachim an interpreter endowed not merely with a 
splendid technical equipment, but with the highest intellectual 
aud spiritual qualities as well; and this confidence in a kindred 
spirit assuredly lent wings to bis inspiration. Indeed, where 
Brabms's muste for the solo violin or the string quartet was 





concerned, be always wrote with Joachim in his mind, while occa- 
sionally, as in thecase of the Hungarian dances, there was actual 
collaboration beiween the two friends. This relationship only 
emphasises the contrast which has so often been noticed 
between great players and great singers. The latter, in nine 
cases out of ten, act as a drag on composers, and where 
they associate themselves with contemporary music, generally 
exhibit a fatal preference for the work of inferior musicians. 
There have been brilliant exceptions in the past—Schréder- 
Devrient and Pauline Viardot-Garcia and Stockhausen—and in 
the last twenty yeurs the standard of excellence in the choice 
of songs by leading professionals has immensely improved. 
Still, the fact remains that singers as a rule are loth to under- 
take pioneer work, even when their reputations are securely 
established. On the other hand, the great players have, in 
the main, kept much more nearly abreast of the creative 
achievements of their time. Joachim’s services in this regard 
were perhaps most conspicuously shown in his connexion with 
Brahms, but can be happily illustrated by his relations with 
many other modern composers. The number of compositions 
dedicated to him is legion, but it may suffice to mention 
Schumann's Fantasia for violin and orchestra, Liszt's 
Hungarian Rhapsody in C sharp minor, Max Bruch’s First 
and Third Concertos, Dvoraék’s Violin Concerto, Sir Charles 
Stanford's Suite for violin and orchestra, and Sarasate’s First 
Book of Spanish Dances. The mention of Sarasate prompts 
one to add that the admiration was mutual, Joachim having 
always recognised the peculiar charm of the “ fascinating 
Spanish violinist,” as he called him, and he repaid the compli- 
ment by dedicating to Sarasate his Variations for violin and 
orchestra. The proverb about two of a trade has often been 
painfully exemplified in the history of music, but it has found 
no support in the life of Joachim, who numbered amongst his 
intimate friends Ernst, Wieniawski, and Ferdinand David, as 
well as Liszt, von Biilow, and Rubinsteiti. 

But Joachim’s loyal services to his contemporaries never 
interfered with his devotion to the great masters. His interest 
in the music of the past was not archaeological; it was 
governed by an unerring judgment which led him to con- 
secrate his energies to the interpretation of the classic literature 
of the violin. He was the great hierophant of Bach and 
Beethoven, but his repertory was not confined to the music of 
Germany. No one had a livelier appreciation for the old 
Italian masters, from whom, handed down through Rode and 
Bébm, he derived the traditions on which his violin-teaching 
was based. The debt that the British public alone owe to 
Joachim as an educator of musical taste, as an elevating 
influence in art, is incalculable. The fame of the mere 
executant is, as a rule, short-lived; but the greatest music of 
the king of instruments will always remain inseparably 
associated in the minds of those who heard him with the tones of 
Joachim’s violin and the sight of his noble presence,--the very 
incarnation of strength, dignity, and simplicity. As a teacher 
no less than a player bis influence was world-wide. He did 
not found a school, but he carried on and developed the best 
traditions of the great Franco-Italian school which originated 
with Corelli. The long list of his famous pupils is in itself a 
singular testimony to his greatness, while his modesty, his dis- 
inclination to thrust himself forward or claim a predominant 
position, could not be better illustrated than by the fact that, 
alone amongst violinists of the first rank, he devoted himself 
in the plenitude of his powers to quartet-playing, and as years 
passed on spent more and more time in this less remunerative 
and more self-effacing branch of his high calling. Few men of 
his eminence in art have inspired deeper affection than Joachim. 
He had known almost every one worth knowing in Germany 
and England during the last fifty years, and men of action as 
of thought yielded to the spell of his grave personal charm. 
Yet for all his sanity and seriousness be had a keen sense of 
humour, could enjoy a joke at his own expense, and used to 
tell with keen appreciation the story of the working man who 
accosted him at a railway station in the North of England 
where he was waiting late at night for his train, and, after 
some conversation, left him with the parting shot, “ Paganini 
was the man.” It is good to think that the ties which bound 
him to this country were never relaxed, but rather grew closer 
with every succeeding visit, and it is a curious proof of his 
popularity that throughout the whole English musical world 
whenever the name “Joe” was mentioned, it stood for Joseph 
Joachim. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PAN-ISLAMISM. 
[To tur Eprror or tur “ Spectrator.”) 

Srr,—What is meant by Pan-Islamism? If by this term 
be signified a coalition of all Moslems in the world 
bent on defying and resisting the Christian Powers, then 
the question, approached from this point of view, should 
indeed be preocenpying enough to these same Powers, and 
especially to England and France, countries which own the 
majority of Moslem subjects, and have the greatest 
political interests at stake in Africa and the East. As a 
matter of fact, the term “ Pan-Islamism” is a wide designa- 
tion expressing a number of ideas more or less identified 
with its actual significance, which is that of a tentative desire 
to regenerate Islam on an “Islamistic” plan. Now this, 
it must be understood, means of necessity a hatred of the alien 
races, and, above all, of the alien religion. 

The grave events disclosing themselves at this moment, not 
only in the Hast but also in Africa, have attracted the 
particular attention of the European Powers to the world of 
Islam. Even one Power which up to this moment has elected 
to remain in the background, and for whom these questions 
have appeared to have but little interest, bas of a sudden 
stepped forward into the light and proclaimed herself the 
protectress of Islam,—I allude to Germany. 

Although myself a Moslem, travelling for the past eight 
years in all the Mohammedan countries, and having held 
familiar intercourse with other Moslems, both of the reli- 
gious and political order, having, in short, followed the course 
of Pan-Islamism according to the ideas of the Khaliph of 
Islam—or at least of him who proclaims himself such, and 
who is also thus regarded in Europe—I humbly own that I 
have never yet been able to get to the -bottom of what may 
be the precise état dime of my co-religionists, or understand 
what may be their true aspirations. So inconsequent are 
they as to all their points of view in general that the most 
penetrating mind would never seem able to arrive at any 
positive fact. I must indeed hasten to say that my dear 
co-religionists themselves do not know what they want. They 
allow themselves to drift with events, and with an admirable 
unconcern, 

All this is the result of lack of education, also of the 
restricted circle within which they are held confined, and, 
above all, of the horror they entertain of all innovations. In a 
word, the degeneration of the people of Islam is at the present 
moment complete. Were the Prophet himself able to return 
to this world, he would not hesitate to denounce the Moslems 
of to-day, and seek to dispel the lethargy into which they 
have sunk for centuries past. It is painful and humiliating 
for «1 Mohammedan to have to own to such a state of things. 
It is, however, the painful truth. 

Under these conditions “ Pan-Islamism,” as understood by 
the politicians of Europe, is a mere chimera. 

What makes for the strength of Europe is its unity and 
its solidarity, forces which are unknown to the Moslem people, 
but which are among the principal causes of their decadence. 
The sole results which could accrue from Pan-Islamism in 
the present day would be isolated explosions of fanaticism in 
divers Mohammedan countries, but never—I repeat and affirm 
it—never a general explosion of followers of the Prophet the 
world over. 

Further, all the Pan-Islamistic movements which have 
arisen in certain Mobammedan countries, and to which 
Europe—still so ignorant in Oriental matters—has attributed 
so great an importance, will be sterile as to their actual 
results. The leaders of such movements do not blind them- 
selves with any false illusions as to the successes they are 
likely to have. Some get up such movements for patriotic 
reasons, it is true, but of such, alas! the number is small; 
others—and their name is legion—for what is to be got 
out of them. 

Speculations in land and on ’Change do not suffice, there- 
fore they speculate on the simplicity of their co-religionists,— 
it is a cheaper investment, and brings a good return. The 
people are ignorant, and easily caught by florid speeches 
and by fine promises, while they are incapable of seeing 
that they are being duped and betrayed, until the day of 
settlement comes, when they find themselves paying a pretty 





high figure for their turbulence. As a matter of fact, the 
two greatest champions of Pan-Islamism are his Majesty the 
Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid and the Sheikh Senoussi, chief of that 
flourishing confraternity of Moslems to which the latter 
gave his name. . 

Soon ufter his accession to the throne, the Sultan of Turkey, 
upon the advice of his councillor, the Sheikh Said Abd-ul. 
Houda, chief of the sect of the Rafai, a society very 
numerous throughout India, thought of reviving the ancient 
Khaliphat, and thus grouping about his throne the entire 
Moslem population of the world. It was formidable, this 
weapon he wished to forge in order to serve him against 
Europe. To these ends he neither spared, nor spares, 
time or money. 1 am not exaggerating when I say that 
half his revenues are annually spent on matters closely 
touching Pan-Islamism. In speaking of revenues I should 
say that I mean those belonging to the Civil List, 
Secret missions and funds are continually being sent to 
the different Moslem countries; rich gifts reach the 
chiefs of religious sects and the Holy Places; pensions are 
bestowed on the descendants of the Prophet, &c. All the 
malcontents in countries under European rule are received 
by the Sultan with open arms, who relieves them, employs 
them, grants them concessions of land, and exempts them 
from military service and from taxation. He acts thus to 
those who expatriate themselves in order that they should act 
as intermediaries between him and their compatriots at home. 
Turkish diplomatists in foreign countries, although they will 
not give moral and material help to their own countrymen, 
yet exert themselves in every way to be of service to Moslems 
who are not Turkish subjects, and eagerly embark in intrigues 
with such gentry. 

So great is Abd-ul-Hamid’s belief in Pan-Islamism that at 
the time of the last naval demonstration convened by the Great 
Powers on account of the Macedonian question, his reply to 
the Ambassadors advising him to accept the financial control 
of the European Governments was that he could not accede to 
any such proposal, and that he declined any responsibility for 
the discontentment which would be manifested by the 
Moslems in the face of the attack thus made on the 
Khaliphat by Christian Europe. 

Up to the present, the Pan-Islamie policy of Abd-ul-Hamid 
has succeeded nowhere but in Egypt, and there only in part. 
To-day the entire Ottoman Empire is stirring. By reason of 
his pernicious mode of government, by his cruelty, and by the 
dishonesty of his officials, the Sultan has alienated all, and the 
temporal as well as the spiritual power of Abd-ul-Hamid 
wanes day by day. The Arabs of Yemen, of Hidjaz, and of 
Hauran are in open revolt against Turkey, while she is 
impotent to reinstate her authority. The Bedouin chiefs are 
determined to make the Ottoman troops evacuate the whole of 
the Yemen territory, as well as that of Hidjaz, and to pro- 
claim as Khaliph of Islam the Imam Mahmoud Yahia, having 
his residence at Mecca. The realisation of this scheme is 
nearer at hand than may be imagined. 

To repeat, the dominion of Turkey in Medjed, in Yemen, 
in Hidjaz, and in Mesopotamia is seriously threatened. 
The rising of all Arabia has almost annihilated the Pan- 
Islamic projects of Abd-ul-Hamid. As a consequence, the 
sole qualified representative of Pan-Islamism is the Sheikh 
Senoussi. This chief, whose fame rests on a solid basis, is 
redoubtable enough to merit the most serious attention on the 
part of all. 

The founder of the sect, Sheikh Sidi Mobammed Ben Ali 
Senoussi, was born at Tlemcen (Algeria). He left his native 
country at the age of about twenty-four, and went to the 
University of Fez, then at the heyday of its glory, to complete 
his theological and legal studies. He then left Morocco for 
Egypt, where he commenced preaching his ideas. It should 
be said that Senoussi presented himself to the world of 
Islam not as a reformer nor as an innovater, but simply as 4 
regenerator. He desired to revive and stereotype the religious 
principles in such fashion as obtained in the days of the 
Prophet, whose descendant he was. Jealous of the influence 
he was getting over the populace, the Ulemas launched an 
anathema against him, which obliged him to take refuge in 
Mecca, where he met with the same reception as in Egypt. 
It was at this point that he sought a refuge with the Bedouin 
of Hidjaz, who received him with great respect. 

After a short stay at Hidjaz, and having founded the 
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monasteries of Mecca, Medina, and Jedda, he turned his 
steps towards Tripoli, which he traversed from end to end. 
While on his travels he preached to the people who flocked 
to him from all sides, bidding them unite as well as observe 
the principles enjoined by the Koran rigorously. He estab- 
lished himself in the fertile lands of Cyrenaica, and there 
founded the city of Djayhboub [? Jarabub], where at the 
present day may be seen his tomb. 

At that period the inhabitants of the country lived in a 
state of complete barbarism, being Moslems but in name. 
Sheikh Senoussi founded Islamic monasteries, of which the 
Superiors were at the same time Judges and Governors of the 
surrounding districts, and who made it obligatory for the 
population to send their children to them to learn the Koran 
und to study theology. 

Djayhboub thus became both a political as well as a 
religious centre, and Senoussi sent missionaries to all parts 
of Northern Africa to sow the good seed and to found 
monasteries. Everywhere these special envoys met with a 
warm reception, and gifts flowed into Senoussi's capital. 

Although ambitious, he was at the same time a man of 
intelligence and an excellent organiser, and instead of 
squandering the incoming funds, as is generally the case 
with almost all other religions confraternities of Moslems, 
he put them to use in supporting the students arriving 
from all parts of the country and in building more 
monasteries. Ina very few years Tripoli, Egypt, and Hidjaz 
were inundated with these monasteries, while the founder's 
might and influence increased daily. 

At his death Sidi Mohammed Ben Ali Senoussi left two 
children, Sidi Sherif and Sidi Mohammed El Mahdi. It was 
the latter who, although the younger, was chosen to carry on 
his father’s work under the intelligent guidance of his 
parent’s old comrade, Sidi Ahmed Errifi, who up to this day 
directs the external policy of the sect, doing so with the 
most consummate skill. Sidi El Mahdi adheres strictly to 
his father’s policy. He attaches particular importance to the 
organisation of a sure and rapid “system of intelligence” 
which serves to keep the monasteries in touch one with the 
other. It was he, also, who introduced a form of Freemasonry 
into the confraternity, and who brought about the remarkable 
solidarity existing amid the Senoussi. 

It is about ten years since he left Djayhboub and settled 
at Gouro, a point between Wadai and Bornou. He left 
the management of Djayhboub, and of all the Tripolitan 
monasteries, as well as those in Egypt and at Iidjaz, to his 
brother-in-law, Sidi El Madani, who is still living. ‘Two years 
after his departure to Gouro it was noised abroad that he had 
died. Great was the consternation in the Moslem world, par- 
ticularly among the members of the sect. Sidi El Mahdi had 
indeed been regarded as the ‘“‘ Moslem Messiah” who was one 
day to rid Islam of the Christian yoke, rendering the Moslem 
faith master over the entire world. In a word, the majority 
of Moslems refused to believe in this unexpected misfortune, 
and last December a letter signed by the chief of the actual 
sect, Sidi Ahmed Sherif, nephew of the Mahdi, brought 
tidings to the Mussulman population, as well as to the Sheikbs 
of the monasteries, to the effect that Sidi El Mahdi had been 
seen about the neighbourhood of Abecha |? Abeshr], the capital 
of Wadai, garbed as a dervish and living amid a flock of 
gazelles. The letter added that now that no one was any 
longer bound to secrecy, it might be made known that Sidi 
El Mahdi had not died as reported, but had merely been 
engaged on a secret journey. This strange missive ended 
with the announcement of the approaching joyful time,—that 
the hour for ridding themselves of the Christian yoke was 
at hand. The letter was read publicly, and great rejoicings 
were held in honour of this apparition of the Mahdi. 
Moslems are actually convinced that Sidi El Mahdi will 
shortly appear at the head of a great army to wage the 
Holy War. 

Bizarre as this news may appear, it nevertheless merits the 
attention of all the Powers who have interests in the East 
and in Africa. A general coalition of Moslems comprising 
the inhabitants of Tripoli, of Egypt, and of Hidjaz, Utopian 
as it may appear, is yet possible. It must not be forgotten 
that the Senoussi possess an actual political organisation, 
that they are well posted as to all movements, that they have 
a very considerable supply of magazine rifles, and that they 
are aided in their crusade by the heads of the Moslem States, 








and even by a great European Power, of whose assistance the 
Senoussi avail themselves, but with whom, like all their 
co-religionists, they nevertheless have no sympathy whatever. 
To sum up, therefore, every hope of the Pan-Islamists lies 
with the Senoussi, who, I repeat, are far from being a foe to 
be despised. In my humble opinion, the Pan-Islamists do 
more harm than good to their co-religionists. What Islam 
should do is to range itself frankly on the side of modern 
ideas, putting aside religious ones. One may be a true 
believer without nourishing hatred for all others and 
refusing to be associated with their works. The emancipation 
of the people can only be won by science and progress. 
Barbarism and a clinging to ancient ideas will but hasten the 
end and bring complete disaster. Islam has but to make her 
choice between her emancipation and her ruin.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Sates Ext Kuatip1. 


[ We publish the above with all reserve, though we do not 
doubt the sincerity of the writer, who lately visited England. 
He is a member of the sect of the Senoussi, and in the spring 
made a journey from the hinterland of Tripoli inté Upper 
Egypt, passing from one monastery of the Senoussi to another. 
These monasteries, or rather habitations of warrior monks, 
are stretched within a day's march of each other across the 
desert.—Ep. Spectator. } 








TO THE EDITOR. 


—= = 
WHAT NEXT IN RUSSIA? 
{To Tus Eptron or Tas “SpPpgcraror,"] 

Srr,—I have only now seen a copy of the Swectator of 
July 6th, containing a letter on the Russian Duma, which I 
cannot leave unanswered. For the author of that letter 
lectures me magisterially on what he terms my first and 
second duties as special correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph in St. Petersburg, affirms dogmatically that Professor 
Martens, myself, and others have done “a great deal of mis- 
chief,” implies that I am unfair-minded, that my aim is to 
be on “ the winning side,” and generally displays an offensive 
personal animus which I deeply regret. The aggressively 
personal element in journalism is, to my thinking, a highly 
undesirable innovation in this country. It only embitters 
persons, and dumages the causes they represent. For that 
reason I make it a rule to try to do my duty according to my 
lights, leaving my colleagues to do likewise; and if ever it is 
necessary to refute their opinions or question their statements, 
I respect their persons. A different course has been adopted 
by the author of the letter who signs himself Bernard Pares. 
I think I know the gentleman in question. In all probability 
he is the same individual who sought me out in St. Peters- 
burg before the second Duma had met, and, with a degree of 
diffidence which I at first thought was grotesquely exaggerated, 
asked me to help him to form a coberent view of Russian 
politics. I endeavoured to do so. He next requested me to 
sift the true from the false in a number of stories that 
had reached him on “good authority” about the Czar 
and the “Grand-Ducal Party,” which were not only untrue 
in fact but impossible in theory. He thanked me profusely 
for my assistance, upon which he professed to set such 
a high value that he asked me to allow him to consult me 
from time to time, because his own very imperfect knowledge 
of the ianguage and politics of Russia rendered him liable to 
make mistakes upon matters concerning which he was writing 
a book or books for the English market. I gladly acceded to 
Mr. Pares’s request, and he expressed his gratitude in embar- 
rassing superlatives. Occasionally, too, he would ask me, when 
I happened to be next to him in the Duma, to translate the 
chief passages or tell him the gist of a speech delivered by 
some party leader or forcible speaker. And he was always 
so grateful that one could not grudge him the time. That 
was in April, May, and, I think, June. The last words I heard 
from Mr. Pares before I left St. Petersburg were words of 
praise and thanks. And now a few weeks later Mr, Bernard 
Pares is ready to teach the fish to swim. He is qualified not 
only to sift the true from the false in matters of tangled 
Russian politics, but to speak in the name of the Russian 
people “as a whole.” If I am right in assuming that the difli- 
dent, grateful, and bland individual who had only compliments 
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for me with no hint of blame a couple of months ago 
is identical with the severe and incorruptible judge who 
to-day hall-marks “ historical” facts, lectures me on my first 
and second duties, and stigmatises in the name of “the 
Russian people as a whole” Professor Martens as a mischief- 
maker, I feel tempted to exclaim: “ Bless thee, Bottom, bless 
thee! Thou art translated.” 

But I am bound to say that Mr. Bernard Pares’s statements 
respecting me are as incorrect as are his assertions respecting 
Russia and the Duma. To take the latter first. He writes 
about the “obligatory ordinance of the City Prefect of St. 
Petersburg declaring all criticism of the Government punish- 
able with a fine of £300 or three months’ imprisonment.” Is 
that really a fact? All criticism of the Government is 
expressly forbidden ? All? Is this the deliberate statement 
of an incipient historian, or the claptrap of an electioneering 
stump orator of which Mr. Bernard Pares has made bhimeelf 
the echo? Mr. Bernard Pares further asserts “that the Duma, 
though oppositional, throughout sacrificed everything for con- 
ciliation.” Really? Everything? It certainly sacrificed the 
only chance of conciliation which existed, but Mr. Bernard 
Pares can hardly have meant that. Did it sacrifice its reluct- 
ance to condemn political murder, bomb-throwing, and 
highway robbery for the good cause? And if not, what is 
the real meaning, what the historical value, of his words ? 
Has the writer who deals thus by his readers the right to play 
Cato to his colleagues ? 

I am rebuked by Mr. Bernard Pares for having been “a 
bitter opponent of the second Duma from its very first 
sitting.” He is again mistaken. I am neither an opponent nor 
a supporter of the Duma, I merely disbelieved in the second 
Duma as I disbelieve in the third and the fourth Dumas. Inan 
article on this subject which appeared some time ago in a 
monthly review I gave my reasons for holding that no Duma 
can govern Russia satisfactorily. Mr. Bernard Pares is, of 
course, not obliged to read my articles. But an honest, self- 
respecting critic of my journalistic. work is. 

Another count in the indictment against me is that I gave 
my sympathy at different times “to the revolutionaries, to 
the Liberals, to Count Witte, and to the reactionaries.” My 
position is this. So long as the Russian people had no con- 
stitutional means of fighting the bydra of autocratic bureau- 
cracy they were justified in creating one. But having gained 
that fulcrum, they lost the justification for violence, and 
certain acts which were patriotic on October 16th (29th), 1905, 
became crimes on and since the 17th (30th). That opinion may 
differ from the view held by Mr. Bernard Pares. But is it there- 
fore reprehensible? I deem it my duty to record facts, whether 
they are favourable to this party or to that. Thus it was 
I who first set forth the data on which the Opposition grounded 
its charge of illegality against the Finance Ministry. When 
the Government wanted the world to believe that the perma- 
nent existence of the second Duma was guaranteed, that 
serious negotiations were going on between the Constitutional 
Opposition and the Premier, and when mystified Democrats 
were naively spreading that report in their Press organs—it 
was I who repeatedly affirmed that dissolution was nigh. All 
parties are therefore dissatisfied with me, and some have 
endeavoured to put pressure on me. The Government's 
friends accused me of supporting the Opposition, the reaction- 
aries of sympathising with the Jews, the Jews of leaning 
towards Anti-Semitism, and the Democrats of not co- 
operating with them. In June I was warned that unless 
I changed my attitude I should be subjected to a series 
of attacks in the English as well as the French Press. And 
now, to complete the list of malcontents, Mr. Bernard Pares 
comes forward to tell the readers of the Spectator that I have 
done a great deal of mischief, and that my sacred duty, in 
which I have sadly failed, is not either to the Government 
or to any single party, but to the Russian people as a 
whole. 

Now if Mr. Bernard Pares were right in his assumption 
that I need salutary advice about my duties, I should still be 
unable to agree with him when he goes on to suppose that 
he is the fit and proper person to administer it. On the basis 
of the facts already set forth,I am bound to say that among 
the numerous types of men whom it has been my lot to meet 
hitherto, Mr. Bernard Pares is not one to whom I should 
seriously think of applying for light on matters ethical, his- 
torical, or political. That is my reluctant but deliberate 
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answer to his unsolicited advice on my duty and to hig 
offensive remarks on my aims and work. 

My duty, as I understand it, is to be and to remain 
absolutely independent of every party in the State. And 
that I have done. If I were not independent, if, for instance 
I were to accept the eager hospitality, say, of the leader of a 
party to reside in his house, to see the peasants through his 
spectacles, to become saturated with his one-sided dogmas, 
and then to promulgate them as my own, that would indeed 
have been a violation of my first duty as a writer on Russian 
affairs. I should have failed in my second duty if, with an 
inadequate knowledge of the language, the literature, the 
history, the politics, and the psychology of the great Slay 
people, I had allowed the cacoéthes scribendi to get the better 
of me, and in my haste to make a name as a connoisseur 
of Russia, had become dependent for information upon 
politicians with an axe to grind, unmindful of the proverb 
that the patient quadruped is never invited to a wedding 
unless the hosts want him to carry their burdens. I think J 
may say that in these essential matters I have conscientiously 
fulfilled my duty. May I add that I have always refrained on 
principle from censuring those who did otherwise —I am, 
Sir, &e., E. J. Ditton. 

Hétel Richemond, Aiz-les-Bains. 





[We are ready to give Dr. Dillon the opportunity he 
demands for meeting Mr. Pares’s criticisms; but we reprint 
the passage of which Dr. Dillon chiefly complains in order 
that our readers may judge for themselves as to how far his 
vebement language is justified :— 


“T must take it for granted at the start that the readers of the 
Spectator do not share that view of the Duma which has s0 
eonsistently been put forward by the talented correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph. I think I can safely do this, for, 
although at the time of the Dissolution few of the facts 
could be put before the English public, the leading article 
of the Spectator expressed just that view which best agrees 
with all that I have myself been able to see in Russia. The 
correspondent whom I have mentioned has at different times 
given his sympathy to the revolutionaries, to the Liberals, 
to Count Witte, and to the reactionaries. He has usually 
been right in his guess as to which party was about to pre- 
dominate. But he is looked upon in Russia as taking a 
very definite part in political changes, and he chose to be a 
bitter opponent of the second Duma from its very first sitting. 
He has again backed what seems at present to be the winning 
side. But I do not believe that it is the first business of a 
correspondent to be backing the winning side. I think that the 
first duty of an English correspondent in Russia is to those 
English readers who expect from him a fair-minded view of the 
facts which he witnesses, and that his second duty is not either 
to the Government or to any single party, but to the Russian 
people as a whole.” 


If Mr. Pares asks for space for an answer, we must request 
him not to enlarge the scope of the controversy, or say 
anything which may lead to further correspondence.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES OF HOUSING 
AND SCHOOL HYGIENE. 
[To tue Epiror or THe “ SpecraTor.”] 
Sir,—Two very important International Congresses have 
recently been beld in London, and each of them has presented 
a different side of the same picture, and has gathered together 
earnest and intellectual men and women from all parts of the 
world. Some of the delegates have been considering how the 
child may best be equipped during its early years to play 
worthily its part in life, and to transmit to those that come 
after it a sound mind in a sound body. It seems strange that 
in a world and a civilisation as old as ours men should still be 
groping about for first principles, and for the best methods of 
carrying them out. It is an open question whether our 
elementary education has really improved of late years, and 
whether our children at thirteen or fourteen years of age 
know anything as thoroughly as children at the same age 
forty years ago. The mind that is not crammed and is 
allowed to develop on its own lines will surely be the healthiest 
and the best informed,—not always widely informed perhaps, 
but enough so to fill the sphere for which its nature is best 
fitted. Some of us still think that the age for compulsory 
attendance should not be younger than seven or eight years, 
and that from thirteen to fifteen girls should be encouraged to 
continue attending school on three days a week only, so as to 
learn some household work from their mothers before going out 
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1 
into the world. At present irregular attendance adversely 
affects the school grants. Certainly in agricultural districts 
boys might leave school at twelve and be compelled to attend 
a night-school on three or four days a week during the winter 
evenings until the age of sixteen. On two of the evenings 
the instruction should be technical. If medical inspection 
and treatment are to be introduced into rural schools, it is all- 
important that these should be of the best. The country 
practitioner is not always of the kind that should be given a 
free hand in the village school. School inspectors should no 
longer be young men who know nothing of child life, and, 
indeed, it would be better throughout if our elementary 
education were ordered and administered by men and women 
of common-sense and of a thorough practical (not theoretical) 
knowledge of children of the class of those who attend the 
elementary schools. At the present time most of the 
authorities on educational matters are scholars who are so 
highly developed themselves that they cannot realise the 
requirements and capacities, or rather the limitations, of the 
ordinary child mind. 

When we turn to the other side of the picture, the question 
of the home surroundings of the child, we find ourselves on 
common ground, and it was to discuss and to attempt to solve 
the difficulties of this problem that the International Housing 
Congress met in conference. All over the world where 
industrial conditions prevail to any extent there is a housing 
question, and housing reformers from the different nations 
were all agreed that town planning, with conditions which 
make for health and comfort and for the separate housing as 
far as possible of each family, has become an absolute 
necessity. The methods by which the rural population in 
England are to be suitably housed are not easy of solution ; 
but the promotion of more small-holdings where there is a 
demand for them will, if let on long or perpetual leases, enable 
many working men to build their own homes. Also in 
prosperous districts, if small plots of land were available, and 
the labourers and village artisans could borrow money at low 
interest and on good security, and if the process were made 
eusy for them, they would build their own cottages. The 
home represents to the child its life as a whole. The school is 
something outside,—something to get away from at the earliest 
opportunity, and to feel very superior to at thirteen or 
fourteen years of age. The immense amount of time, thought, 
and money which is being spent upon elementary education 
is losing the greater part of its value by reason of the counter- 
acting influences of the home. For instance, to take the 
subject of hygiene, a child is told of the danger of breathing 
bad air, and it goes home to sleep in a bedroom of which the 
window does not open. It is taught the importance of drink- 
ing pure water, and it returns to tbe cottage which is a 
quarter of a mile from the nearest supply, and that perhaps a 
polluted one. The child is told that everything from the 
house should be disposed of in the garden; but at its own 
home there is no garden, and the drains are out of order. The 
persons who are responsible for this state of things are often 
those whom the children have been brought up to consider as 
the wisest and most important in the village, so no wonder 
that there is little or no attempt to associate the real home 
life, for practical purposes, with the theory of home life as 
taught in the school. An ounce of practice is worth more 
than a pound of theory. If every one of us who find it so 
easy to criticise would do even one little thing—make a window 
to open, dig a well, obtain the provision of a garden—we 
should be helping to teach in the most telling way to the child 
that the education in the school and in the home are not in 
opposition to each other, but are one in theory and practice. 
The two great Congresses are over, and our responsibilities 
are the greater for having taken part in them. Let us now 
reilise our highest ideals of well-studied, patient, and unselfish 
service for the children of the present, and the men and 
women of the future.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ConsTANCE COCHRANE, 
Rural Housing and Sanitation Association, School Manager. 

The Downs, St. Neots. 





PORTUGAL. 
[To tur Epitron or tur “Srecraror.” | 
Sir,—It is so true, as the writer of the article on Portugal 
in your issue of the 17th inst. says, that Senhor Franco, the 


present Dictator of that victimised country, “ has laid a heavy 
hand on the Press,” that should Europe really wish for object- 
lessons your readers might like to read of a key to the 
startling situation of a country strangling its hardly earned 
Constitution at the very time that even Russia bows to the 
inevitable and concerns itself only with the consideration of 
how much it can cripple the Duma. The key to the riddle 
lies in the misfortune that although there is free education 
of a sort, it is not compulsory even in its most rudimentary 
forms. The result is that among men of the working classes 
it is rare to find any that can even read, and, still more so, 
that can write. Among women of the same classes it is quite 
exceptional to find any that can read at all, so that in 
such circumstances the merits or demerits of a Constitution 
must necessarily filter very slowly into the mind of the com- 
munity. This is of course bad for the community, but it is worse 
almost for members of the Government, who in consequence 
lack the wholesome tonic provided by the dissemination of un 
intelligent public opinion. A great deal seems to be said 
about the corruption of political parties in Portugal. 
Speaking impartially, if one is to define corruption in terms 
of the benefits derived from power by the people in power, 
I do not think that Portuguese Governments would really 
score more heavily than their compeers of Europe, America, 
Asia, or Africa, though I have no doubt that the channels of 
accretion differ in most countries. If we are to judge Senhor 
Franco by his deeds, it is as absurd to call him Liberal as it 
would have been to describe Mr. Chamberlain as Radical after 
he joined the Unionist Party. Until I became a British 
subject by marriage I used to take considerable interest in 
the politics of Portugal, where my father and grandfathers 
had, between the removal of religious disabilities by the 
Marquis of Pombal and the civil war of 1846, laboured in- 
cessantly in pursuit of Liberal legislation, and it does 
not seem to me that political institutions in Portugal 
differ much from ours. There has never been any move- 
ment in Portugal that has not been called anti-Monarchical 
and anti-dynastic. Exactly the same shibboleth was hurled 
against the reformers of 1846 and 1847. My father, 
Dr. Joseph Alexandre de Campos, who formed and was 
President of the Junta at Coimbra in 1846, was at the time 
terribly heckled by the Cabral Government of those days. Still, 
the moment the masses resumed their orderly habits, following 
on his Constitutional régime, be immediately advised the then 
reigning Sovereign, Queen Maria ITI., to form a Constitutional 
Cabinet, and only retained his dictatorship a while longer at 
the Queen's request that he should do so till the country had 
thoroughly regained confidence. That disposed entirely of 
the accusation of Republicanism levelled at him and those 
he led, and it is difficult to understand howa Liberal politician 
can be content to govern by decree when not in crisis or 
emergency. My patriotism now finds its expression or its object 
in England, not in Portugal, and the lesson that the troubles 
of Portugal teach me is that if you wish to benefit any 
country you must educate, educate, and educate, so that when 
a Labour Party gets its share of power it should be able to 
legislate more clearly, more efficiently, and more fairly all 
round than some of our recent Acts of Parliament seem to 
promise.—I am, Sir, &c., EstHer DELAFORCE. 


Bognor. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
[To rux Epiror or tux ‘Srectator.” | 
Srr,—In the Spectator of August 17th “ W. C.,” by mentioning 
the necessary qualification of twenty-five years’ residence in 
the Colony, reveals a ground for granting an old-age pension 
in New Zealand which does not exist in this country. New 
Zealand, like other Colonies, seeks to attract immigrants. 
This is done by assisted passages, by grants of land on easy 
terms, and finally by saying : “If you will come and be one of 
us, even if you fail, you shall in your old age have a pension 
to fall back upon.” In England, on the contrary, emigration 
is encouraged. In this the interests of the new country and 
of the old country are exactly opposed ; and the State old-age 
pension which may be good for one is bad for the other. 
Though the Englishman is helped to emigrate, he is free to 
remuin and to provide for himself and Lis family. The small 
cost ut which an old-age pension can be secured during the 
first years of work has been told in the columns of the 








Spectator. A few days ago the master of an elementary 
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school pointed out to me that, if he might collect a penny a 
week from each child in his school, the child at the end of bis 
or her school life would have purchased an old-age pension. 
The parent, who a generation ago paid threepence a week for 
Lis child's schooling, might surely now pay a penny a week to 
secure his child’s old-age pension.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Morton LATHAM. 
Hollow Dene, Frensham, Farnham. 





THE WASTE OF DAYLIGHT. 
[To rue Eprror or tuk “ Spectator,” | 
Srr,—The waste of daylight in the summer months is a fact 
familiar to every thinking man, but with redoubled force it 
comes home to the worker whom fate or choice keeps fast 
bound to his desk in the latter half of August. When work 
is over, and his thoughts turn to fresh air and exercise, the 
time available for golf, or tennis, or boating on the river 
becomes unpleasantly short with the sun setting about seven 
o'clock. And his regret at the early closing in of the evenings 
is mingled, if he is a thinking man, with some discontent at 
the arrangement of things in general. He may not actually 
know that sunrise comes as early as five o’clock, but it is 
plain to the meanest intelligence that some invaluable hours 
of daylight are wasted before breakfast. To men labouring 
under such “divine discontent” Mr. Willett commends his 
scheme, which was noticed in your columns a few weeks ago. 
He would get standard time officially put forward twenty 
minutes on each of the first four Sundays in April (or thirty 
minutes on the last three Sundays), and put back again on 
the first three or four Sundays in September, the time of 
day chosen for the change being 2 a.m. In this way eighty 
or ninety minutes of daylight would be added to our 
evenings in May, June, July, and August, and somewhat less 
in April and September, two hundred and ten hours in all. 
For a more or less detailed examination of the scheme I may 
refer your readers to articles that appeared in the Evening 
Standard and St. James’s Gazette on August Ist and 13th; 
here I can only emphasise a few of the salient advantages of 
the scheme and attempt to combat the leading objections. 
The boon it would confer upon the man in quest of healthful 
recreation or with work to do out of doors can best be shown 
by a single concrete instance. Monday, August 19th, closed 
with an unusually clear evening for this summer, but still one 
that was fairly typical of August evenings in ordinary years. 
On that evening, with the help of the extra ninety minutes of 
daylight, the business man could have played golf, the work- 
ing man pitched his quoit, the Volunteer practised at the 
butts, till close on nine o'clock, a thing impossible now, 
even on Midsummer Day. And the health, not only of the 
fortunate few who enjoy these opportunities, but of all con- 
ditions of men, women, and children, would benefit by the 
extra dose of daylight bestowed upon their waking hours, 
more particularly so because these early morning hours 
are often the sunniest parts of the day, due no doubt to the 
fact that the atmosphere is at its driest just before sunrise. 
Shakespeare noticed this and wrote :— 
“ Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye 


Anon permit tho basest clouds to ride.” 


The usual objection made to the scheme is that the same 
result might be achieved by getting up and going to business 
earlier. This might be feasible in a country town or village 
where life is simple, but in great cities where life is more 
complex and interdependent it would be practically impossible. 
In fact, it could only be carried out if the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of the community were persuaded to adopt it, a task 
sufficiently appalling. No; what is wanted is the benevolent 
tyranny of an Act of Parliament enjoining an alteration of 
the clocks, and then life would flow on as naturally and easily 
as before. It has been done in New South Wales and Cape 
Colony, why not in Great Britain? The scheme would, of 
course, give a little trouble to those railways that run trains 
in connexion with Continental traffic. A few slight altera- 
tions in their time-tables would be necessary. But think of 
the far more than compensating advantages,—the immense 
saving over lights in the carriages and lights at the stations. 
In this economy, also, every householder in the land would 
participate.—I am, Sir, &e., W. A. Fox. 
104 Shoe Lane, E.C. 





i | 
[To tae Eprror or Tue “Specrator,”’] 
Srr,—Any scheme that purports to redistribute our hours of 
activity on a more healthy and a more economic basis deserves 
careful consideration. Such a scheme as that of Mr. Willian 
Willett, outlined in your issue of August 3rd, with your own 
annotations, contains primd facie the characters of fitness and 
practicality. The striking and simple manceuvre which can 
add two hundred and ten hours of daylight during the year to 
our waking time—with the minimum disturbance of routing 
—indicates a new potential force of importance in heightening 
the average of national vigour. Mr. Willett’s scheme gives = 
equivalent to eighteen twelve-hour days of added time during 
the summer months. That this gain should not be utilised 
for binding heavier burdens on the workers of the com. 
munity is important. It may, on the other hand, offer 
a practical solution of the problem how best to infuse time 
for healthy recreation into the lives of those who can 
make no opportunity for themselves. Since the institution 
of St. Lubbock’s Days, no project has appeared which does 
more to increase and systematise the facilities for outdoor 
recreation on a national scale. Let it be understood how 
enormously important are the factors of free exposure to sun 
and air, especially during adolescence, for those physio. 
logical processes which condition the well-being of the 
organism. No more cogent evidence was ever adduced than 
the figures recently issued by the Scotch Education Depart. 
ment. In Glasgow “boys from two-roomed houses were 
11°7 Ib. lighter and 47 inches smaller, on an average, than 
boys from four-roomed houses. Girls from one-roomed houses 
are on the average 141b. lighter and 5°3 inches shorter than 
the girls from four-roomed houses.” Mr. Willett’s scheme 
would provide opportunities continuously during the summer 
months for the entrance of outdoor recreation more freely 
into national life, thus making for heightened national 
virility. Therein is its value,—that it turns certain hours 
of summer sunshine to better physiological account than at 
present. The author, indeed, states as an immediate advan. 
tage of his plan that it would entail a great economic gain to 
the community. But in his project Mr. Willett, like others, 
has builded better than he knew: for the contingent gain to 
the commonwealth in a heightened average of national vigour 
is even economically more important than the collateral 
reduction of expenditure on artificial light. I should be glad 
to see Parliamentary powers obtained for carrying this scheme 
into effect: and I suggest the formation of a representative 
association to this end, with the inclusion of economic, 
sanitary, and legislative authorities—I am, Sir, &c., 
GrorGeE BurrorpD, M.B. 
35 Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


(To tHe Epitor or tue “ Sprcrator.”] 
Str,—After your reference to Mr. Willett’s scheme for more 
daylight (Spectator, August 3rd), I have looked in your 
correspondence columns for objections that some of your 
readers might raise, but I can only assume that silence gives 
assent. It will be a great pity if this admirable suggestion is 
not carried further. Since it appeared I have discussed it 
with many people; and although it frequently gives rise at 
the first moment to a smile, I have always found that when 
the smiler has thought it over, and got the grip of it, he 
realises what a valuable idea is before us, and soon becomes a 
supporter. It is not so much the rather natural dislike of 
being thought a crank as the failure to grasp the advantages 
of the scheme at first sight that keeps many people from 
accepting the proposal seriously. The advantage to all classes 
would be enormous, and I have as yet failed to learn the 
drawbacks.—I am, Sir, X&c., G. 8. Hunt. 





WORKING MEN AND THE OLDER UNIVERSITIES. 
[To Tug Epiror or THe “ Seecraron.”) 
S1r,—The writer of an article in your last week's issue 0B 
“Working Men and the Older Universities ” asks some one to 
explain to him how the idle rich, whom the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham and other University reformers have been abusing, 
“can be said to encroach on endowments originally intended 
for serious students.” Surely your writer is only puzzled 
because he has not taken the trouble to ask himself what 
College endowments are. He seems to think that the only 
persons who profit by the munificence of the pious founder 
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are the Fellows, scholars, exhibitionérs, choristers, and 


servants who are paid in hard cash (or have sums deducted 
from their bills) out of the College revenues. He forgets that 
every member of a College, scholar or commoner, whenever he 
worships in the chapel, dines in the hall, reads in the library, 
sits up talking in his friends’ rooms, or writes minor poetry in 
the garden, is enjoying “endowments intended for serious 
students.” There is room for less than three thousand 
students in the Oxford Colleges, and every one fortunate 
enough to be inside ought to feel that he is keeping somebody 
else out. If some of the most beautiful buildings in Europe 
appeal to him only as a convenient hunting-box or a rather 
uncomfortable country house, let him go away—or be sent 
away —I am, Sir, &e., Oxrorp M.A. 

[Our correspondent has missed the point of our remark. 
The ordinary College would, we expect, find very great 
difficulty in keeping itself going but for the fees, hire of 
rooms, &e., &c., paid by the ordinary commoner. In a College 
like Balliol, for instance, instead of the commoner getting 
anything from the College, the College makes a certain 
number of pounds a year out of him, and spends the sums thus 
obtained, among other things, on scholarships and exhibitions. 
If there were no commoners the activity of the College would, 
we take it, have to be greatly restricted. This, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, is the case in most other Colleges. Thus 
the commoners, instead of keeping out poor men, help to bring 
them to Oxford.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE ADULT-SCHOOL MOVEMENT. 
(To rue Epiton or tas “ Sprctator.”’] 

Sm,—Writing last week on the meeting of working men held 
at Oxford a fortnight ago to consider how the working classes 
can best be fitted for their lately ucquired responsibilities, you 
differ from the President of Magdalen, who appears to have 
suggested that the influence of University life and teaching 
might be made most widely beneficial by, to use your own 
words, “ taking it to them” (ie¢., the working classes). You 
point out that “the formation of classes in the places where 
working men most live may be an excellent substitute for 
University training, but it will not be University training.” 
While it is quite impossible to deny the truth of this proposi- 
tion, it seems equally certain, having regard to the numbers of 
those styled “the working classes” and the nature of their 
occupation, that any attempt to bring “ residence and all that 
residence implies” within reach of any but a very few is fore- 
doomed to failure. In the meantime, however, perhaps you 
will permit me to draw your attention to an institution which 
is quietly influencing the lives of many thousands of the | 
working classes of this country, and amongst the most zealous | 
of its workers may, I believe, be found large numbers of Uni- 
versity men. The adult-school movement numbers no less than 
a hundred thousand members or thereabouts, and the schools 
scattered up and down the country meet for the most part on 
Sunday mornings for instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, as well as, where it is found to be necessary or 
desirable, more advanced subjects. A Bible lesson is in- 
variably included in the curriculum, all Scriptural teaching, 
by the way, being purely undenominational. One of the 
most hopeful features of the work is the remarkable degree 
of adaptability evinced in the procedure of schools, thus 
affording ground for the belief that as younger generations, 
who bave had greater advantages than their predecessors, 
come along, much greater advance may be made in the study 
of political and social science. Among your readers there 
are doubtless many to whom the democratic character of the 
adult-school movement could hardly fail to appeal did they 
but realise the vigorous spirit which inevitably accompanies 
it—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN BARKER. 

Grimsby. 

[The adult schools are no doubt of great value. No one | 
who has addressed the members of such «a school, or been | 








present at one of their meetings, can have failed to note the | 
intellectual activity, and also sincerity, which mark the move- | 
ment. Of course only a small number of working men will | 
be able to reach Oxford, and these only for a limited time; 
but that is no reason for saying that none shall go, or that | 
the door shall not be set open for the few who may be able 
to enter. Let the invitation, at any rate, be as cordial as 
possible—Ep. Spectator. } 





ANIMAL PANIC. 

(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Simz,—Without for one moment wishing to detract from the 
omniscience which the author of your article on “ Animal 
Panic” (Spectator, August 17th) attributes to Shakespeare, 
may I point out that the idea of Duncan's horses eating each 
other is taken from Holinshed’s “Chronicles of Scotland,” as 
are also the falcon killed by the “ mousing owl” and the face 
of earth entombed by darkness? As is well known, the poet 
based his tragedy on the stories of the murders of two Scottish 
Kings,—King Duff, who was murdered at the instigation of 
Donwald, captain of the castle where he lodged, and King 
Duncan, murdered by Macbeth. The most stirring incidents 
are taken from both accounts :—“ For the space of six moneths 
together, after this heinous murther [that of King Duff] thus 
committed there appéered no sunne by day nor moone by 
night in anie part of the realme...... horsses in Louthian, 
being of singular beautie and swiftnesse, did eate their owne 


flesh, and would in no wise taste anie other meate...... 


There was a sparhawke also strangled by an owle.”' After 
vengeance had been executed on the murderers, “ the bodie of 
King Duffe was taken up, and in most pompous manner 
conueied unto Colmekill ...... so soone as it was brought 
aboue the ground, the aire began to cleare up, and the sunne 
brake foorth, shining more brighter than it had beene seene 
aforetime, to anie of the beholders remembrance. And that 
which put men in most deepe consideration of all, was the 
sight of manifold flowers, which sprang foorth ouer all the 
fields immediatlie thereupon, cleane contrarie to the time and 
season of the yéere.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. E. Jersey. 
Middleton Park, Bicester. 


(To Toe Eprron or Tue “SrxcraTon."] 
Srr,—I should like to suggest that the explanation of the 
incident narrated in your most interesting article in last 
week’s issue is to be found perhaps in what I may call 
inherited memory. The young horse found bimself down, a 
pack of wild beasts baying him. In just such a pass, held up 
by wolf—or wild—dog pack, the ancestors of that horse must 
often have found themselves in primeval days. Is it not 
possible that shadowy recollections of such a scene—its cries, 
its smells, its agonies—borne in the blood down the stream of 
race-life, and dormant for ages, were roused suddenly in the 
mind of the young horse by his position? He remembered, 
as it were, and screamed, just as his ancestor in like case had 
screamed. That scream in its turn roused in the minds of the 
dogs old and bloody memories. They forgot themselves, or, 
rather, they remembered forgotten selves, The domestic cloak 
was dropped. They went for that horse as their ancestors 
had gone for his; and they went for the men because the 
men, too, were flesh, and the dozs, wild once more, were mad 
for blood.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED OLLIVANT. 

6 Vicarage Drive, Eastbourne. 

P.S.—Compare Socrates’ favourite doctrine that knowledge 
is simply recollection,—“ recollection is most commonly a 
process of recovering that which has been already forgotten 
through time and inattention” (“ Phaedo,” Jowett’s 
translation). 

[To tur Eprror or tue “ Sercrator.” |] 
Sir, —I read the article on this subject in your last issue. 
There is nothing strange in the occurrence so graphically 
described in that article, except the fact that a gentleman 


| who was going to watch a young horse being broken to 


harness should choose to be accompanied by more than a 
dozen fox-terriers. I have owned a great many fox-terriers 
in my life, and am the happy possessor of six at present. I 
know fox-terriers to be most excitable little beggars: The 
pack in question were probably not in any state of panic or 


| frenzy at all, but seeing one horse kicking on the ground and 


another one trampling on him, and hearing both the horses 
screaming, a sound to which I hope they are not much aceus- 
tomed, they just ran in to join in the row, and most likely 
enjoyed themselves immensely. If I were to take my fox- 
terriers to watch « young horse being broken to barness I 
should not be at all surprised if I had to find new breeches 
and diachylon plaster for the coachman or any one else who 
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might be handy. As for the retriever joining in and catching 
hold of the horse’s ed?, it was natural but naughty, and does 
not do much eredit to whoever bad the breaking of him as a 
puppy.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Swainston, Isle of Wight. 


BARRINGTON SIMEON. 





WEST OF IRELAND SUPERSTITIONS. 
(To rue Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.” } 

Sir,—I was very much interested in your article in the 
Spectator of August 10th on the above subject. I was 
staying in Belmullet, Co. Mayo, Ireland, a couple of 
years ago, and in the neighbourhood there are some ruins 
of an old abbey surrounded by a graveyard. This grave- 
yard has been used for centuries, and extends right down 
to the sea, which has washed a large number of the graves 
away. On many of these graves clay pipes are strewn, many 
being filled with cheap tobacco. I found out on inquiry that 
this fact is the result of a superstition the natives hold,—that 
when the ghosts leave their graves to roam at night they see 
the pipes and sit down to have a quiet smoke, so forgetting 
their intentions of haunting the houses of their friends. The 
pipes are renewed and refilled from time to time by the 
superstitious natives.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Highcliffe House, Bradford. 


Leo. W. Pratt. 





A KITTEN STORY. 

[To Tug Epitor or THE “Spxecrator.”] 
Srr,—Perhaps, some time, you might be willing to find space 
for the following kitten story. The kitten in question—a white 
half-Persian—was nine days old yesterday, and its eyelids 
were only just beginning to open a very little at the inside 
corners when a strange but quite friendly puppy came and 
smelt it as it lay in its basket. The mother cat was away at 
the moment, so it got no hints from her. Yet it knew at once 
what its race expected of a cat of spirit, and though it was not 
strong enough to arch its back, it swore and spat with vigour. 
And a still more remarkable thing was that, though still blind, 
it perfectly understood that the dog whose nose approached it 
was not the dog of the house. Both were wire-haired fox- 
terriers, but the older dog often smells, and even paws it, 
eliciting no remonstrances whatever from either cat or kitten. 
—I am, Sir, &c., aan 





DOGS AND SNAKES. 
[To rue Epiror or tar “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—Possibly you may find space for the following dog story, 
which seems to show the value of these animals as a pre- 
servative against snakes. Last Sunday night we were sitting 
in the verandah, and our two Dachshund puppies, about four 
months old, were playing by a wooden box on which the 
chuprassie sits by day. A doormat had been placed on it. 
The dogs began to growl, so I took a lantern, but could see 
nothing, when, as I thought, the wick of the lantern began to 
fizzle. However, the light was burning steadily, the hissing 
continued, so we got a spear and tipped up the box. Out came 
a young cobra, hissing angrily, which was soon despatched. 
We had killed one of its parents in the compound a few days 
before.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. A. Hirst. 


Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, August 2nd. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To THe EDITOR or THe “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Being from home, I have only now seen the Spectator 
of August 10th, and hasten to send you a line to ask you 
to note and (if you think fit) to correct the figures given on 
p. 188 respecting overcrowding in New York. You say “there 
2,300,000 persons in 82,000 tenement houses,— 
that is, an average of nearly 300 persons per tenement.” Now 
2,300,000 
82,000 
ment against New York, I thought you might wish to publish a 
correction.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuarues H. Fox. 
Henley Villa, Minehead, Somerset. 


= 28°04, and not 300. As this is rather a heavy indict- 


[As most of our readers no doubt discovered, we meant “ nearly 
30.” We regret that an unauthorised “0” should have attached 
itself to the figure.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





——e 


POETRY. 


JOACHIM. 
Ywar after year he came with Spring, 
With evening light and crocus flower, 
But never April days can bring 
His matchless music back an hour. 


Masters there are whose efforts live 
Upon the canvas or the page,— 

Though they themselves be gone—and give 
Enjoyment to a later age. 


But here and now the people grieve 
For one majestic master-mind, 

Whose Art must die with him, and leave 
No more than memories behind. 


Yet these at least are ours, and when 
The years shall his tradition dim, 
We may, among less favoured men, 
Rejoice to have rejoiced in him. 
A. 0. 








BOOKS. 


THE UNVEILED EAST.* 

Or the three books before us, Miss Fisher's is merely the diary 
of an adventurous lady who travelled in the inland parts of 
Japan, and has given us a somewhat gushing impressionist 
account of what she saw, illustrated by some good photo. 
graphs. But the other two are works with the most serious 
import, which well deserve the attention of all interested in 
foreign affairs. Sir Henry Colvile’s purpose is best stated in 
his own words: “ The union of Japan and England is indeed 
one made in Heaven.” He is a fervent admirer of the 
Japanese ; he has also a patriotic understanding of the merits 
of his countrymen; and he thinks that the allies are suited 
to meet each other’s wants. The book is largely compiled 
from other works, for Sir Henry has been a most diligent 
student of the literature on the subject. He thinks that 
we should have Japanese Professors of Morality in our 
schools to teach our sons how to serve their country, 
and that we should learn from Japan how to spend 
our wealth to the best purpose. Japan has great spiritual 
lessons to teach us, he argues, while we in turn can 
assist her with our worldly wisdom. He will listen to no 
criticisms on his idol. The artificial barriers set up between 
her and Britain are due to “the deliberate misrepresentations 
of rivals and the prejudice and ignorance of missionaries.” 
“The Shanghai merchant,” he says, “ who has exiled himself 
for years, buoyed up by the hope that by a certain period, 
whose length he has calculated to a nicety, he will have made 
a fortune on which he can retire, may well be excused for the 
disappointment and rage with which he views the prospect of 
his toil being almost indefinitely prolonged by Japan’s com- 
mercial success.” There is no “yellow peril,” but there is a 
substantial “ Teuton terror”; it is Germany who is suffering 
mainly from Japan, and it is Germany who invents all the 
libels. Sir Henry Colvile’s book, in spite of much dubious 
scientific and philosophical speculation, is full of interest and 
value. He states one side of the case with enthusiasm and 
force ; but his argument is bound to leave the reader conscious 
that there must be another view of the question. 

Mr. McKenzie in his remarkable work provides that other 
view. We call it “remarkable,” for, though the book is full 
of faults of manner, including an undue sentimentality, and of 
arrangement, including constant repetition, yet it has the great 
merit of stating adequately a point of view which has hitherto 
been confined to the conversation of certain Far East 
residents. If Mr. McKenzie is right, the peculiar civilisation 
of Japan, from which Sir Henry Colvile thinks such profound 
lessons are to be drawn for English practice, is all but gone. 
If he is right, so far from being a desirable ally, Japan is by 
far our most formidable rival. Japan, he says in effect, can 





* (1) The Unveiled East. By F. A.MecKenzie. London: Hutchinson and Co. 
12s. uet.)——(2) The Allies. By Major-General Sir Henry Colvile, K.C.M.G. 

me publishers. [10s. net. | (3) A Woman Alone in the Heart of Japan. By 
Gertrude Adams Fisher. Londou: Sisley’s. [7s. dd. net.] 
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y realise ber ambitions at the expense of British interests. 
This would be fair enough were it not that, according to him, 
Japanese methods are themselves a menace to civilisation. 
“J believe, reluctantly and against my own personal inclina- 
tions, that the methods of expansion adopted by Japan must, 
if not modified, bring disturbance to world peace.” Here is 
his thesis set out in his first chapter :— 

“That which men yesterday believed Russia to be in the Far 
East, Japau now is. Proclaiming with all possible publicity her 
adherence to the doctrine of the ‘ open door,’ she has adopted a 

icy of national preference and exclusive privilege; nominally 
standing for the integrity of China, she is maturing plans that 
can have no purpose if they do not involve the passing of large 
parts of Chinese territory into Japanese hands. She does not 
threaten India from the north by the advance of 9rmies, but her 
teachers are stirring up unrest among some of the Indian peoples, 
and her official agents have for nearly two years been at work on 
a great trade campaign there directly aimed at Lancashire’s most 
profitable market.” 


A good deal of this we must take for granted. If Japan 
js to become a great commercial people, she must do it partly 
at the expense of other commercial peoples. The real point 
is as to the reasonableness und fairness of the methods 
employed. © What proof does Mr. McKenzie offer of his 
serious indictment ? Japan, he says, is working along 
three lines,—territorial expansion, increased fighting-power, 
and an aggressive commercial campaign. We have no space 
to give the details of his evidence, and can only indicate 
the general argument. As to the first, the great instances 
are Korea and Manchuria. If Mr. McKenzie be correct, 
Japan has played a very doubtful part in Korea. Entering 
the country originally as friend and protector, she has acquired 
supreme power by devious methods, and has filled all the best 
posts with her countrymen. Korean nationalism has pro- 
tested, but Japan has been beforehand and stifled the protests. 
We witnessed some such ineffectual effort the other day at 
the Hague Conference, when Korea applied in vain to be 
recognised as a separate Power. Critics might find in all this 
a parallel to the British occupation of Egypt; but Mr. 
McKenzie is ready with an answer. The Japanese régime in 
Korea is not only arbitrary, it is highly inefficient. Property 
is no safer, the wheels of government run no smoother, than 
in the old days. The same sight is to be seen in Manchuria, 
which Japan is flooding with her citizens, many of them of an 
undesirable class. As to the second line of policy, Mr. 
McKenzie instances the enormous expenditure on the Japanese 
Army and Navy. In a few years the Army will be doubled, 
the fighting-power of the Navy more than doubled. But the 
third is the most striking. The Japanese Government has 
constituted itself into one vast Board of Trade. The first 
necessity of Japan is wealth, and she wishes to get it quickly. 
Mr. McKenzie has a great deal to say about Japanese com- 
mercial morality, which he does not rate high. The country 
is enormously taxed to provide funds for capital expenditure 
on new industries. The State is busy creating monopolies, 
such as the tobacco industry. It is subsidising new railways 
and shipping lines, and new industries like cotton-spinning. 
There are no Factory Acts, so children from the age of eight 
ave found at the works. Wherever, as is shown in Manchuria, 
Japanese authority is supreme, the door is closed against 
foreign competition. There is a vast stream of emigration, 
but no Japanese is ever naturalised abroad, and they are 
always ready to return when their Sovereign calls them. It 
is in China where this commercial policy is seen most 
clearly. China is a mine of untouched wealth, and Japan 
has resolved to have the exploitation of it solely in her 
own hands. 

But China is by no means of the same opinion. Mr. 
McKenzie’s most interesting chapters concern that new 
China which has been born within the last decade. He 
draws a full-length portrait of Yuan-Shih-Kai, the great 
Viceroy of Chi-li, to whom the reform movement is mainly 
due. Anew Army has been created, the Departments have 
been purged of incompetent officials, and there is a desire 
everywhere, not only for China for the Chinese, but 
for the frank acceptance of Western civilisation. China 
is awake to her danger. She sees that unless she sets her 
house in order she will pass under the control of Japan. 
She has no anti-foreiyn feeling, according to Mr. McKenzie, 
but she is very strongly anti-Japanese. ‘I'he wise course for 
Britain, he says, is to aid China in her new development. She 








needs a friend among the Great Powers, and our interest 
demands that that friend should be Britain. For Japanese 
success will be won at our expense as well as at that of 
China. 

We have no intention of passing any verdict upon Mr. 
McKenzie's argument. He puts a case, which is d priort 
reasonable enough, and he furnishes certain evidence. There 
is obviously some overstatement, and we are conscious through- 
out of a very decided bias. Japan must make blunders, and 
there are flaws in the Japanese civilisation as there are in 
all mortal things. It is impossible for the home reader to 
find the true perspective and decide in what ratio these 
faults stand to merits. But in so far as the writer advocates 
a friendly and sympathetic attitude towards the new China we 
are entirely on his side. It grows clearer every day that East 
and West are never to fuse; that the Far East is not to 
become Occidentalised; that Japan or China, or Japan and 
China together, will sooner or later make the China seas no 
place for the colonising or pioneering European. There will 
be Great Powers there as well as in Europe and America, It is 
our interest to keep a watchful eye on this transformation, 
and, forgetting old theories and prejudices, to shape our 
policy to meet a new and unexampled situation. 





THE TRUST MOVEMENT IN BRITISH INDUSTRY.* 


Mr. Macrosrty has for his subject one of the most important 
problems that confronts the industrial world. He approaches 
it, we gather, from the Socialist’s point of view, but 
he presents the facts dispassionately and lucidly. We 
have undoubtedly reached a point in our industrial 
organisation where the next developments will be watched 
with expectancy by all who are interested in economic 
problems. The circumstances here in England are different 
from those which obtain in the United States and in Germany. 
The Trust movement, in so far as it can be said to have 
established itself in Great Britain, is not aided by a Protective 
turiff, nor, as in the United States, by the possibility of power- 
ful trading corporations extorting illegal preferences from 
railway companies. These disturbing elements are for the 
moment at all events eliminated, and the field is cleared for 
an interesting trial of the relative efficiency and permanence 
of new and old methods of industrial organisation :— 

“The position of the British combinations in regard to the 
interests of the community may be summed up as not at present 
dangerous but containing, like every new development, great and 
unknown possibilities alike for good and for evil. Over prices 
their powers are not great but are growing. So far they have 
shown no increased power over their employees, and with a strong 
trade union they need not have...... Similarly there are no 
grounds for dread lest associated capital in this country should 
adopt some of the grosser methods of political control as practised 
in the United States. Yet organised interests have shown befote 
now that they can exercise a great political power in a perfectly 
constitutional manner.” 

Thus Mr. Macrosty sums the matter up, and again :— 

“The point cannot be too much emphasised that we have not 

in this country to face the American problem or the Germau 
problem, but a problem of our own—the modification of society 
by a new organisation of industry, a more efficient method of 
production, evolving normally without artificial stimulation.” 
It remains to be seen whether this, as we may term it, 
“problem in pure economics” will be allowed to work itself 
out, undisturbed by the intervention of politicians and scien- 
tific tariffs. In view of the attitude of one of our great 
political parties towards a Protectionist policy, the chances of 
this are perhaps doubtful. We ought, however, to act with 
our eyes open. If we admit Protection, even scientifically 
arranged Protection, as its euphemists like to call it, we open 
the door to the manipulators of the Trust in its more aggra- 
vated form. ‘ The weakness of every form of combination in 
the United Kingdom,” says Mr. Macrosty, “is due to the free 
admission of foreign competition. If that can be removed 
their strength is enormously increased, and all the conditions 
of the problem are altered.” 

Quite apart from tariffs, however, and in the vacuum, so to 
speak, provided by the Free-trade policy of this country, there 
is admittedly a tendency towards large combinations. As Mr. 
Macrosty sugely remarks, “it is equally easy to exaggerate 
and to undervalue the magnitude of this development. Great 


* The Trust Movement in British Industry: @ Study of Business Organisation. 
By Heury W. Mucrosty, B.A, London: Lougmansand Co. (9s. net.J 
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‘as is the extent to which industry has passed into the 
hands of large combinations, greater still is the domain still 
subject to the individual trader. But the encroachment on 
the realm of free competition steadily progresses.” 

In the very interesting pages of this volume Mr. Macrosty 
describes with detailed illustration how there are “three main 
lines of development within the combination movement— 
integration or vertical combination, as in the iron and steel 
industry; amalgamation or horizontal combination, as in the 
textile industries; and terminable associations, as in the retail 
trades.” 

There are those who view this development with alarm, and 
cry out for legislative action; and in countries like America, 
where the movement, such as it is, pluinly depends largely on 
antecedent Protectionist legislation, the ery is difficult to 
answer. The true answer, we submit, would be the repeal of 
their Protectionist policy. Here, however, we are face to face 
with a natural voluntary process which, so far, has done as 
much good as evil to industrial interests. Mr. Macrosty is 
content, as we understand him, to assume that, in this respect 
at least, we here are living in the best of all possible worlds, 
and that Laissez faire, laissez passer should be our motto. 

This, mutatis mutandis, was the attitude of Marx, 
who long ago predicted that the capitalist system was so 
intrinsically rotten that it was bound to break up in a great 
catastrophe,—a catastrophe which, of course, he would do his 
best to accelerate, but in regard to which his main hope was 
that it was inevitable. Marx’s followers to-day, seeing that 
under “capitalism” the condition of the masses has vastly 
improved, and that we are farther from revolution than we 
were in the days when he prophesied an early dissolution of 
society, have been obliged by the mouth of later prophets, 
Edward Bernstein and Fabians of various complexions, to 
disavow the logic of Marx, though they would retain his 
fanatical enthusiasm for revolution, though based on argu- 
ments that time has proved to be fallacious. 

So Mr. Macrosty, for whose scholarly and impartial treatise 
we have nothing but praise, is inclined to find in this move- 
ment towards combination the beginning of a development 
which will lead much further to some undefined form of 
Collectivism or Socialism. On this point we would ask the 
reader, who cannot fail to be interested by Mr. Macrosty's 
exposition of the situation, to reserve judgment. 

Admitting the facts to be as stated, we do not think that 
they necessarily involve the supersession of free industry. 
We conceive that current opinion misinterprets the true 
nature of what is vaguely called competition. The competi- 
tive element whereby we get rid of the less efficient habits, 
services, and processes of industry is a necessary element, 
but it is only one means among many by which men seek 
to attain a true economy of effort. If, as may be the case, 
certain excesses of competition are wasteful, the same social 
instinct, the result of free experience, which has utilised the 
forces of competition, will know how to control them. 
Combination, in this country at any rate, is not an abandon- 
ment of free industry, but a perfectly legitimate effort to get 
rid of some of the waste caused by unintelligent competition. 
As already stated, the greater part of industry in this country 
is still outside the influence of the larger combinations, and 
the larger combinations are of so recent a date that it would 
be premature to assume that they are permanent. Mr. 
Macrosty’s pages chronicle many failures, and there are cases 
where “ pooling” and amalgamation do not avoid the source 
of weakness from which those responsible are seeking to 
escape. 

Within our own observation, we bave seen a case where the 
break up of what Mr. Macrosty calls a vertical combination, 
brought about in this instance by family considerations, has 
disclosed rifts in the common interest which must have led to 
a lower efficiency, if the vertical union had been preserved. 
The manufacturing branches of the business find it much in 
their interest to be allowed to go into the open market and to 
obtain their supplies of raw materials elsewhere than from 
the family collieries and mines. The divergence of interest 
makes itself evident in an amusing manner. The several 
independent branches of this once united business are all, as 
regards their own branch of industry, enthusiastic disciples of 
Mr. Chamberlain. One section is loud aguinst the “ dumping” 


of iron and steel in its raw material stage, while the other is 
equally determined to buy its raw material in the cheapest 








aa. 
market, and to have its ironwork protected from the competi. 
tion of foreign manufactured articles. The conse i 
omens quence is that 

the Free-trade advocate in discussing the question in the famij 
circle has no difficulty in creating a diversion, hopelesdy 
embarrassing to his opponents, who cannot agree as to the 
details of the new scientific tariff. The facts and the 
admissions here involved make it probable that during the 
period of combination the various sections of this busines 
were perforce obliged to employ unsuitable material and ani. 
quated and inefficient processes which, now the free market jg 
opened to them, they will be able to avoid. It is not denieg 
that a combination can continue in unimproved courses longer 
than a smaller business, but the smaller business is constantly 
in the furnace of probation, and in the end may prevail. 

There is a disposition to regard all such problems in the 
light of philanthropy, and it appears to us arguable that the 
impersonal force of competition which is constantly relegating 
to disuse and oblivion a certain margin of inefficiency of 
service and capital is perhaps after all the more humane 
method of conducting the progress of the world; more 
humane, that is, than the attempt to mitigate the uneasiness 
of the inefficient, and so encourage the bearing of ay 
accumulated burden which must one day topple over in 
catastrophe. 

We agree with Mr. Macrosty that we seem to be approaching 
a parting of the ways. To mitigate the discomfort of excessive 
competition we are likely to resort to large combinations. It 
remains to be seen, however, whether this will lead on to qa 
condition of things where the public control of industry will 
become a necessity. There are several considerations to be 
noted before we need conclude that the days of the private 
adventurer in industry are numbered. First, and perbaps 
most important, we should regard the recent advance that has 
been made in the better organisation of credit. We do not 
think that economists or men of business have as yet 
sufficiently appreciated the greater hopefulness for the smaller 
industrial enterprise which has been created by such work as 
that of Sir Horace Plunkett and his agricultural credit banks, 
The subject is too large to be fully discussed in this place, but 
obviously here is a new departure which, by the judicious and 
cheap loan of capital, makes for the economical and successful 
working of the small industrialist, and by its co-operative 
marketing provides him with many of the advantages of the 
larger industry, a fact which may prove to be quite as im- 
portant as the so-called Trust movement. There is no reason 
why the principle which has already been proved successful 
in agriculture should not be extended elsewhere. These 
and other intelligent methods of competition, rightly 
understood, are, we maintain, a force making for the 
preservation of the small industry; and if we are to deal 
in long views and prophecy, we submit that this aspect of 
the question should not be overlooked. A second point— 
one not of principle but of detail—we venture to mention. 
Perhaps the most effective weapon by which the great 
combination is to sweep its rivals from before it is the 
power of “dumping.” Now with regard to this we get the 
following appreciation from Mr. Macrosty. “It bas been 
demonstrated,” he says, “by abundant German experience 
that dumping does not pay, and that it is more advantageous 
for a domestic trust or kartel that export trade should be 80 
regulated as to yield the maximum of profit.” If this is so— 
and it is only the common-sense of the matter—the com- 
petitive power of the combination (fraud and a Protectioniat 
policy apart) is robbed of much of its terror. The existence 
and ways of a bankrupt trader are an annoyance to his solvent 
competitors, but they cannot in the long run secure undis- 
puted possession of the market for the bankrupt. The 
permanent victory of the Trust, or of the State monopoly into 
which Mr. Macrosty’s argument suggests to us that it may 
develop, must in the long run involve a stationary condition 
of industry by reason of the consolidation of existing vested 
interests. We may be mistaken in indicating the precise con- 
siderations which will prevent this misfortune overtaking the 
world, but we are optimist enough to believe that the future 
is safe, and are not dismayed because we see industrial society 
taking steps to control a tendency which, though once wholly 
beneficent, is alleged at times to degenerate into waste. 

We have used the reviewer's license to draw attention to the 
larger aspect of the question—one on which Mr. Macrosty 
himself does not specially insist—but we cannot part from 
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——— . . 
our author without assuring our readers that they will find in 
his pages a very full and detailed account of the most 
important instances of Trust combination in this country. 





GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL.* 

Turs is one of the best examples that have been given to the 
public of that now popular form of biography which allows its 
subject to speak for himself by means of letters. Birkbeck 
Hill was a notable man in many ways. He was a notable 
teacher, a notable editor, and, it must be added, a notable 
Radical and “ anti-clericalist ” who bad no more idea of control- 
ling his tongue or his pen when he had pronounced convictions 
to express than had his hero Samuel Johnson, or even Thomas 
Carlyle. He said what he thought in his letters, even in his love- 
letters, and his daughter, who edits this volume, is more than 
justified in saying that the narrative which they relate is one 
which, lacking though it be in anything like stirring incident, 
yet possesses just that note of intimacy which Birkbeck Hill 
prized so highly. Possibly, indeed, Mrs. Crump is greatly 
daring when she adds that “it may be that in a busy and 
bustling world there yet remain some quiet students of quiet 
lives who will say, as they turn over the following pages, 
‘Blessings on those who publish letters.’” Certainly even 
“quiet students of quiet lives” may wish they had been 
spared some of Hill's conventionally picturesque accounts of 
conventionally picturesque holiday resorts. The majority, 
however, of Hill’s letters are so much part of the man that 
they could not well have been spared. 

Birkbeck Hill belonged to a utilitarian and pedagogic 
family. His father was brother of Sir Rowland Hill, of 
penny-post fame. His grandfather in 1802 founded a school in 
Birmingham which twenty-five years later was transferred to 
Bruce Castle, Tottenham, and carried on by his son, assisted 
by the subject of this biography and other members of the 
family, for fifty years. Born in 1835, young Hill went to 
Pembroke College, Oxford, at the age of twenty. He was 
already engaged to the girl whom he subsequently married. 
This engagement was thoroughly approved of by the parents 
on both sides, and the sole stipulation laid upon the young 
man was that he was only to write so many letters a term to 
his fiancée, who was two years younger than he, and who, | 
“perhaps because she was such a mere girl, but more likely | 
because of a certain Puritan quality which was at all times 
one among the striking qualities of her mind, more con- 
tentedly acquiesced in the arrangement.” Of her father’s 
life in Oxford Mrs. Crump writes :—‘It was in one sense 
an intellectual catastrophe; atime of rude shock and much 
keen criticism of all that life had hitherto taught him; 
happily it was also the beginning of a new life—eventually a 
new birth.” The Oxford which Birkbeck Hill made the 
acquaintance of had just come through the mill of an 
Executive Commission of which Gladstone, Jowett, and 
Goldwin Smith had been members. But in many respects it 
was sadly lacking. The amusements of Hill's brother-fresh- 
men do not strike one as especially exhilarating :-— 


“It is amusing to see how childish most of them are when Mr. 





Henney’s [the tutor’s} heal is turacd; one makes a feint of 
throwing the inkstand at him, or makes a grimace, and what is 
worse, they are always prompting each other on the sly...... 
All the freshmen sit at one table, aud a very stupid set it is.” | 

In his letters, chiefly to his father and his fiancée, he shows | 
the beginnings of that profound love of Oxford which | 
tempered even his fierce latter-day Radicalism :— 

“Maclaren, the fencing-master, says I am in excellent condi- 
tion. His measurements show that this term I have increased | 
half an inch round the chest and a whole inch round the arm. | 
I think on the whole I have liked this term as well as any, if | 
not better, and find Oxford improve on acquaintance.” 

Hill’s enjoyment of Oxford dated, however, from his making 
the acquaintance of John Nichol, subsequently Professor of 
English Literature in Glasgow and then Snell Exbibitioner | 
at Balliol. Nichol, of course, introduced Hill to his friend 
Swinburne :— 


“Yesterday I was in Swinburne’s rooms, I wish you knew the 
little fellow ; he is the most enthusiastic fellow I ever met and 
one of the cleverest. He wanted to read to me some poems he 
had written and have my opinion. They are really very good, 
and he read them with such an earnestness, so truly feeling 


* Letters of George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., LL.D. Arranged by his Daughter, 
Lucy Crump, Loudyu: Edward Arnold. {t2s. Cd, uet., 


everything he had written, that I for the first time in my life 
enjoyed hearing the poetry of an amateur.” 
Hill also became a member of the Old Mortality Club :— 

“Among the original twelve members were Professor Nichol, 

George Rankin Luke, Professor Dicey, Mr. Algernon Swinburne, 
Professor T. H. Green, the Right Hon. James Bryce, the present 
Master of Balliol, Dr. Birkbeck Hill, and Mr. Justice Wright.” 
A physical collapse prevented him from attaining very high 
University honours; he had to be content with an honorary 
Fourth Class. After graduation he married, went into 
partnership with his father, and continued in it for eighteen 
years. Failing health compelled him to retire from teaching, 
when he entered upon the most interesting period of his life,— 
that which he gave up to literature, and in which he produced 
his biographies of Sir Rowland Hill and General Gordon, his 
Gibbon's Autobiography, and, above all, his Bosweil’s Johnson, of 
which Mr. Gladstone said: * You have sueceeded in doing what 
Macaulay attempted to do and failed; you have suppressed 
Croker.” He twice visited America to see members of his 
family married there, and wrote his pleasant little Harvard, 
by an Oxonian. His wife died. Finally, in 1902, the end 
came :— 

“Among his books he died. In February we laid him to rest 
by his wife—under the pure sky he loved—at Apsley Guise, in 
the still churchyard, grass-grown aud quiet, and the robins sang 
as they had sung when we, he then in our midst, had gathered 
there in the falling of the year.” 

All Birkbeck Hill's utterances, whether political or 
literary, were vigorous, and therefore eminently quotable. 
His Radicalism was intense; his “ Pro-Bocrism” delightful. 
He spoke of the “brutality” of Mr. Balfour as Irish 
Secretary; described the “parsons” as “low down in 
morality”; considered the Boer farmers as “heroes,” 
Mr. Rhodes as little better than a scoundrel, and the Minis- 
ters of the Powers that checked Hellenic aspirations as “a 
gang of ruffians”; and depicted the second Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria as “a military ceremony; the Speaker was not in it, 
nor the Chief Justice.” He writes to one of his married 
daughters :— 

“There has been such a brutal spirit widely spread in the 
country that deep humiliation is the oniy cure possible. I am 
cheered to think in the midst of all our reverses, and much as I 
hope for victory, that this war gives good hopes for freemen 
against soldiers. ‘The Swiss most certainly will be greatly 
encouraged, though with their railways and excellent roads their 
country will not be so easily defended as the 'T'ransvaal.” 

Yet he was discriminating even in his appreciations :— 

“The other evening I heard Mr. Healy speak in the Common 
Room of Jesus College at a meeting of the Russell Club—an 
excellent speech of great ability and moderation. ..... His 
face is as un-English as possible. Professor Khys says that it 
belongs to the Iberian race, found in the west of Europe 
generally. I do not know that it is a face which gave me any 
strong feeling of confidence, yet there was nothing iu it that was 
bad. His manner was courteous, though perhaps a little cold. 
His pronunciation and language were good and also his matter 
and arrangement,” 

One need not be surprised to learn that Hill should have said: 
“ Priestcraft in every form I hate, and dogma I laugh at.” 

Hill criticised himself as severely as he criticised others :-— 

“ As for ‘a gift of style,’ I do not know that I have it. What- 
ever power I have has been acquired by constant practice and by 


| the study of good writers. 1 have aimed first at being quite 


clear, and clearness depends in English greatly on the order of 
the words, for we have no inflections to show to what each word 
belongs. Then I have tried to guard against affectations and 
tricks of writing. Lastly, I have formed the habit of trying the 
cadence of each sentence by the ear—not that I[ alter what I 
write, but that I think over the sound in my mind. A good ear 


| in composition, no doubt, comes by nature, but it may greatly be 


improved by art. It can be injured by the habit of reading bad 
writers. We should let scarcely a day pass without reading a 
few pages of some master.” 

What Hill thought of Emerson is tolerably familiar, Another 
of his American experiences may not be so well known, 
Writing in the summer of 1893 from Barnstable, Massa- 
chusetts, he says :— 

“T went toa trial for assault the other day, and was pleased 
to hear all the old English forms slightly changed, the Common- 
wealth [that is, of Massachusetts} being substituted for the 
Crown. ‘The Judge, for instance, suid: ‘ Let all the witnesses for 
the Commonwealth remain in Court.’ The lawyer for the Common- 
wealth spoke about ‘the peace being broken on the Queen’s— 
the King’s highway.’ The use of King’s highway was in 
itself curious, but that he should have corrected himself when he 
said Queen’s was more curious still. ‘* King’s highway’ no doubt 
comes from the old days of the Colony. An old lawyer whom i 
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asked about it tells me that the expression is not infrequently 
used...... We have indeed been fortunate in coming upon such 
kindly, simple, well-informed people as the Barnstable folk. The 
village grocer is an excellent political economist, one who would 
have delighted Cobden and Bright; he talks uncommonly well, 
and is full of facts and apt illustrations. Almost all the men we 
know—if not indeed all—have read a good deal; most of them 
have seen a great deal of the world, for Cape Codders go far and 
wide seeking their fortunes, so that subjects of conversation are 
néver wanting.” 

None of Hill’s letters are better than those he wrote to his 
grandchildren. Here is a specimen :— 

“You must never have so many pockets, or, when you become 
an old lady, you will forget to answer letters, for you will put 
them in one of all these many pockets and then you will 
forget them. ..... Never have all these pockets in your frocks. 
Why some day when you are a young woman, there might come 
to you a letter from the Prince of Cloudland asking you to 
marry him and to live in his fine palace all dazzling white 
and blue and ‘golden and red and saffron with a great rainbow 
border running all round it. Then you might put it in one of 
your seventeen pockets and forget it for many days, till one 
day, as you were looking for your thimble, which a dog would 
swallow thinking it was a bone, you would come upon the letter. 
* Bless my soul,’ you would say, ‘I have forgotten to answer the 
Prince of Cloudland’s letter. I will write at once and tell him 
that I will marry him, for I should like to live in his fine 


palace.’” 


LITERARY RAMBLES IN FRANCE.* 

Miss BretrHam-Epwarps is generally acknowledged in 
England as an authority on France and French matters. 
We have been obliged occasionally to differ from some of her 
opinions and conclusions, as well as to point out the existence 
of another France with which she has not seemed altogether 
familiar. The motto on her title-page, quoted from George 
Sand, “ Belle et bonne France, on ne te connait pas!” may 
have a wider signification than she would give it. There are 
in France worlds of beauty and goodness to which they must 
be blind who confine themselves to one political and religious 
point of view. However, there is plenty of common ground 
on which we can meet Miss Betham-Edwards,—love of the 
actual land of France; of her quaint towns, her forests, her 
hills and woody lanes, the quiet rivers and streams that steal 
between rich meadows and rows of trembling poplars; her 
great wide plains open to the sky; her wild heaths 
purple with ling and studded with grey rocks and groves 
of fir. Truly they do not know France who only know 
her lines of railway. No one has explored the hidden 
beauties of French landscape more thoroughly than Miss 
Betham-Edwards; no one knows the land more intimately 
well, from Normandy to Provence, from Burgundy to 
Brittany, or appreciates more keenly its peculiar and varied 
charm. 

The idea of the present book is to follow in the footsteps of 
a few of the great writers of France, especially those who 
drew their inspiration from their own localities. Of course 
among these Balzac and George Sand are predominant. It is 
a good idea, and the different chapters of the book are full of 
interest. In the first we have a sufficiently vivid account of 
the laborious work of Flaubert. Sitting in his summer-house 
at Croisset, near Rouen, overlooking the Seine, that marvellous 
craftsman, with hard and constant work, produced thirteen 
pages in seven weeks. Reading aloud each sentence to 
himself—an excellent habit, as Miss Betham-Edwards remarks 
—he altered and polished until his own severe critical sense 
was satisfied. According to him, there is only one right word, 
and one right arrangement of words. It was at least a fine 
protest against the literary slovenliness of his day and ours. 
lt is interesting to know that Flanbert’s workshop, rescued 
from destruction, with the garden that surrounds it, has been 
presented to the city of Rouen, and will be honourably pre- 
served in his memory. 

To follow Balzac about the scenes of his novels might mean 
years of pilgrimage. Miss Betham-Edwards contents herself 
in this book with Limoges, the scene of Le Curé du Village; 
Angouléme, the scene of Les Deux Pottes; Guérande, that of 
Béatriz; and the more familiar Saumur, the home of Eugénie 
Grandet. The first three are not well known to English 
travellers, though Limoges is a good stopping-place between 
Paris and Toulouse, and Angouléme is passed by everybody 
between Tours and Bordeaux. They pass a much more 








* Literary Rambles in France. By Miss Betham-Edwards. London: A. Con- 
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beautiful place than they at all imagine. Miss Bethan. 
Edwards gives a charming description of the grand situation 
of Angouléme, looking down from its rocky height on the 
plain watered by the exquisitely transparent, wandering 
Charente. Some of us, to whom Balzac is not a special 
attraction, might visit Angouléme for the sake of the Royal 
Marguerite, that splendidly tolerant, delightful, free-thinking 
lady, who would not have cared, we feel convinced, to hate 
herself stamped Protestant, or excused her naughty stories 
because “libertinage was in the air.” There never wag g 
more staunch champion of Protestantism than Miss Betham. 
Edwards; and we take leave to think that a writer wh 
hardly acknowledges any other religion in France cannot 
be said to know France thoroughly. Protestantism and 
humanitarianism: thus the saintship of Louis IX. jg 
“a very doubtful saintship if viewed in the light of humani. 
tarianism.” Shade of Joinville! A greater man, it seems, 
was Louis XI, who “lived for the aggrandisement and 
grandeur of France.” 

A good many pages of the book, as is natural, are given to 
George Sand and her haunts in the West. Some readers will 
find the Brittany of Emile Souvestre more attractive: the 
author is more at home in sketching the wild landscape, the 
old customs now past or passing away, than in repeating the 
tale, so often told, of George Sand’s love affairs. For our. 
selves, we enjoy far more such unhackneyed subjects ag 
Michelet’s seaside village, St. Georges de Didonne, the scene 
of his famous “ La Mer,” or the story of Rouget de I'Isle and 
the “Marseillaise,” founded on a visit to his early home at 
Montaigu, near Lons-le-Saulnier, in the Jura country. And 
few of us know anything about the little town of Brantéme, 
whose great Abbey gave his title to Pierre de Bourdeilles, of 
the famous Chronicle; or about Abbeville and its poet Mille 
voye, though we may pass the gay little town a dozen times in 
the year. 

However, we cannot follow Miss Betham-Edwards all round 
France in the space of a review. We can only mention some 
of her many interesting studies of scenery, local character and 
colour, old tradition, everything that goes to make up the 
age-long, irresistible charm of France. She has been 
fortunate and persevering enough to penetrate into regions 
whose remoteness only makes them more attractive to the 
real traveller. It was she, we may remind our readers, who 
first made many of us familiar with “the Roof of France,” the 
extraordinary land of the Causses, discovered for France 
itself by M. Martel, not so very long ago. In her present book 
she shows us the wonderful caves and subterranean waters of 
Padirac, which can now be visited from Limoges without any 
great difficulty by persons who are not “subject to vertigo or 
afraid of sudden chills.” “Four hundred and forty steps and 
collapsible boats”: the crowd of tourists will never be large, 
probably, but the young and strong who can venture on the 
expedition are rewarded by a wonderful experience. They 
“navigated an underground river a mile and six furlongs in 
length, its meanderings forming four little lakes separated 
by natural weirs, all these set in a framework of glittering 
stalactites.” 

In these days tourists who care to see old France under 
different aspects can visit in the same day, very hurriedly, the 
eaves of Padirac and that extraordinary home of tradition, 
Rocamadour. This, Rome, and Jerusalem were the three 
chief places of pilgrimage in the Middle Ages, and the shrine 
of St. Amadour—sometimes supposed to be another name for 
Zacchaeus, the publican—is quite as popular now as it was 
then. Indeed, it is one of the curious facts connected with 
the present state of religion in France that the men who 
neglect their parish churches crowd in thousands to the 
various centres of pilgrimage. Miss Betham-Edwards appears 
to have been rather strangely impressed by Rocamadour. In 
the height of the great September pilgrimage—which she 
advises her readers by no means to miss, for it transports 
them to the Middle Ages—in the midst of “an assemblage 
of Romanist devotees,” she was reminded of “a Puritan 
concourse, a coming together of Covenanters.” She saw 
no indecorum, no excitement, no drunkenness, nothing 
to suggest a Bank Holiday. The natural beauty of the 
place, which is remarkable, seems to have struck her 
even less than the reverence, the simple faith, of these 
unsophisticated people. Such testimony is both curious and 
valuable. 
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NOVELS. 


NICOLETE.* 

Miss SHARP’S new book is so attractive and so well written 
that fault-finding is an ungrateful task. Still, we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that it would have gained by condensa- 
tion. Nicolete, if not a life history, yet covers a period of 
some fifteen years, and falls into two parts, of which the first 
deals exclusively with the childhood of the heroine. On the 
resumption of the narrative after a few years’ interval the 
yomuntic interest becomes and remains prominent, and this 
change impairs the homogeneity of the whole. The book is 
readable, and more, right through, but the humour and fresh- 
ness of the first part eclipse the somewhat long-drawn sequel, 
excellent though that sequel is as a study of an artistic tem- 
perament hampered by environment and the possession of a 
conscience. Miss Sharp has set herself so high a standard in 
the first seven chapters of her story that she cannot be 
blamed for having failed to maintain it to the close. Besides, 
it is a notorious fact that the most successful delineators 
of child life are seldom equally successful in dealing with 
“ grown-ups.” 

The story opens in an old Tudor manor-house inhabited by 
a graceful, picturesque artist, his beautiful wife, and their 
seven children. It is a feckless, yet charming, household to 
which Miss Sharp introduces us, where the young people are 
brought up “on much love and a minimum of common- 
sense.” The husband is devoted, yet neglectful, hopelessly 
casual in all that relates to business, disappearing for 
months, and even years, at a time, always welcome on his 
return, yet never able to endure the fetters of domestic 
routine for long. He inconsiderately saddles his children 
with romantic and exotic mames—the outcome of 
successive entlhusiasms—and one of the many delightful 
episodes of the opening chapters is that of the deputation 
of his children begging him to give the new baby a “nice 
ordinary name.” All the children inherit his charm, all but 
two his graceful inefficiency and selfishness. Nicolete is the 
flower of the flock, combining the best qualities of both 
parents, but destined by her loyalty and unworldliness to be 
perpetually victimised by her brothers and sisters. In a very 
charming passage which follows a most humorous account of 
a luncheon party to which the Damer children have gone 
without their parents, Miss Sharp brings out the visionary 
and idealising side of her heroine’s character :— 

“Perhaps because the luncheon party at Wedderburn Place was 
her first experience of an outside world that contained difficulties, 
the drive home from it along the ridge of the chalk down remained 
in Nicolete’s mind long afterwards as ove of the most beautiful 
impressions of her childhood. It had rained slightly while she 
sat indoors on Lady Sarah’s bed, and the moment after rain was 
always an exquisite one in that particular part of the country. 
As sensitive to sunshine as her mother was, Nicolete was filled 
with a glorious contentment when a faint watery sun struggled 
through the rain mist and sent a shimmer of radiance down 
across the valley that contained home and happiness and all the 
things she knew and understood. Behind her lay the wooded 
height on which stood Wedderburn Place; and always, after- 
wards, she had a faint mistrust of houses that stood among trees 
on high ground. They brought to her mind a strange, uncom- 
fortable feeling of things not understood, things unfamiliar and a 
little unreal, all the things that children classify vaguely in their 
minds as not belonging to home, and that Nicolete had experienced 
for the first time that day. She sat ina dream of happy anticipation 
of home, while Arthur talked over his shoulder to the boys on the 
back seat; and she saw something she had never seen before in 
the tall red chimuey-stacks of the old house down in the hollow, 
and in the caressing way that the sun rested on the dearest spot 
in the valley, and in the protecting attitude of the trees that 
grew round about it. She did not know at the time, of course, 
that she saw all that. She only knew that she was going back to 
her mother after a miserable period spent in somebody else’s 
house, and that the rain had stopped and the sun was shining 
again, and that it was a beautiful summer evening, and, perhaps, 
they would have tea in the garden when they reached home. 
Everything in front of her was as delightful to look forward to 
as the episode of the luncheon party was horrible to look back 
upon; just as the valley before her, into which they were 
descending at a gentle trot, seemed to her like a fairy country 
bathed in pale gold, while behind her on a gloomy height covered 
with dense woods, stood an ogre’s castle haunted with evil spirits. 
Anxious as she was to get home, she felt as though it would be 
delicious to go on driving like this for ever, with something 
happy to look forward to, and no responsibility for the moment 
in connection with brothers who ate too much for dinner. Then 
Arthur’s voice broke in rudely upon her dream, accusing her of 
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‘mooning,’ an unpardonable offence in the eyes of the family; 
and Nicolete roused herself to repudiate the accusation indignantly 
by narrating the incident of Siegfried and the young man who 
turned him upside down after luncheon. No one was allowed to 
dream for long in the Damer family.” 


The happy period of Nicolete’s childhood is abruptly 
terminated by her mother's tragic death on the eve of 
her father’s return. Damer goes abroad; the children are 
handed over to a prim maiden aunt, who pitches her tent 
in a Philistine suburb. Nicolete has already developed a 
talent for drawing, but the exacting demands of her charming 
but incompetent brothers and her selfish little pagan of 
a sister convert her into the drudge and fag of the house- 
hold. Torn in two by the ceaseless conflict between ambition 
and duty, she drifts into a loveless engagement with a 
commonplace but eligible young man in order to secure the 
future of her family. The prospect of marrage fills her with 
dismay, and a sensational way out is provided by the legacy of 
an eccentric lady, which enables her to throw over her suitor 
and settle ber brothers and sisters in affluence on Campden 
Hill, while she spends two years travelling in Italy with her 
father. As pensioners on her bounty her brothers and sisters, 
with one exception, become more exacting than ever, und a 
crisis is reached when Nicolete falls in love with the dis- 
inherited son of the lady who had left her a fortune 
so long as she remained unmarried. Miss Sharp is careful 
to let us know that the condition in the will by which 
Nicolete profited was legally invalid, but that her con- 
scientious heroine and hero both felt themselves bound to 
respect the intentions of the testatrix. It is a very pretty, 
if somewhat artificailly constructed, entanglement, for the 
unravelling of which we must refer our readers to Miss 
Sharp’s pages. But it is on delicate and leisurely character- 
drawing rather than plot that she relies for her effects, and 
though the dramatis personae are numerous, there is no 
blurring of their outlines. Nicolete’s irresolution somewhat 
impairs our sympathy in the later chapters of the book, and 
the Socialist hero at times comes perilously near the confiries 
of priggishness. Miss Sharp has, we fear, rather a poor 
opinion of the normal average male, for with hardly an 
exception her men are selfish and inconsiderate to their 
womenkind. Still, this must not prevent a male reviewer from 
expressing his cordial appreciation of the fine poetic insight, 
the tenderness, and the humour which enrich and enliven Miss 
Sharp’s romance. 





The Marriage Lease. By F. Frankfort Moore. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Frankfort Moore gives us in his new novel an 
account of a social experiment tried in the “State of Azalea,” this 
being a State founded by an enterprising millionaire to establish 
ideal conditions of government. Some years after the foundation 
of the State the Government of the day brings in a Bill for 
making marriages “leasehold” instead of “freehold.” The forward 
members of the Reform party limit the marriage lease to a term 
of three years, and Mr. Frankfort Moore very cleverly points out 
the extraordinary series of disasters that overtake the community 
which even for one year tries an experiment of this sort. It must 
be premised that in the State of Azalea the babies from one year 
old are brought up by the State. In fact, in this respect a very 
complete system of Socialism prevails. The story may be recom- 
mended as a useful object-lesson to people who are inclined 
to allow the State a too paternal part in the government of the 
country. 

In the First Watch, and other Engine-Room Stories. By James 
Dalziel. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—This is a very interesting 
collection of short stories, all of which have the engineers of the 
merchant service for their heroes. The least successful story in 
the volume is “The Voice of the Machine.” There is only one 
writer who can make machines talk so as to convince the reader 
that they are animated by human intelligence, and Mr. Dalziel 
would do well not to attempt to imitate him. When, however, he 
confines himself to human beings his stories are distinctly well 
told. People who like sea stories will find a decidedly original 
series in Mr. Dalziel’s pages. 

ReaDaBLE Novets.—The Shadow of a Great Rock. By William 
R. Lighton. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.)—A picturesque story 
of the early days of the settlers in Nebraska.——The Lodestar. 

3y Max Pemberton. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A story of 
Polish revolutionists and Russian reactionaries, with interest 
Walking Gentleman. By James Prior. 
6s.)—Lord Beiley, wearied of idle 


well sustained. ———A 
(A. Constable and Co. 
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prosperity, takes to the “road,” where, being neither idle nor 
prosperous, he learns much.—The Prophet. By Frederick 
Walderick. (Lawrence and Jellicoe. 6s.)—A story of super- 
natural, or, we should rather say, extra-normal, experience, ending, 
as such stories are apt to do, somewhat awkwardly. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

New Light on the New Testament. By Adolf Deissmann. 
Translated by Lionel R. M. Strachan, M.A. (T. and T. Clark. 
3s. net.)—Professor Deissmann follows up in this volume a 
subject on which he has made already a notable contribution to 
the study of the New Testament. This is the modification in 
the criticism, grammatical and exegetic, of New ‘Testament 
Greek brought about by the discovery of the papyri. We have 
learnt from these that there is a great admixture of the 
colloquial language, and that we must no longer attempt to solve 
the problems presented by literary analogies only. One or two 
interesting specimens may be given. Christ charged His Disciples 
that they were to take for their journey no bread or money nor 
wallet (afpa). What does this last word mean? Hardly 
“bread-bag ” (which is the one signification given by “ Liddell- 
and-Scott”’), because if no bread was to be taken the bag 
would be needless, Certainly not “travelling-bag” ; this would 
be a quite unnecessary prohibition,—an itinerant preacher 
would not carry about with him a portmanteau. But we 
find in one of these survivals of the popular language 
another use,—a “begging-bag” A priest of the “Syrian 
goddess”—he describes himself as sent by the “ Lady ”—tells 
with triumph that he had collected seventy “bags” (wpa) for 
his patroness. So our Lord’s injunction stands thus: “Do not 
take provision: do not beg.” In Johni. 14 there is a somewhat 
puzzling use of the word wAjpys. It stands in the nominative, 
whereas we should expect 1t to be in the accusative agreeing with 
Sétav. Erasmus connected 1t with “Iwdyvns following, a very harsh 
construction. Commentators commonly refer it to the subject of 
écxivwoev. This, too, is harsh. “Codex Bezae” reads wAjpn; a 
natural conjecture, but with noauthority. But we learn from the 
papyri that #Ajpys had by this time become indeclinable. The 
reader will find abundance of information and illustration in this 
little volume. 











HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. A Sketch by Charles Eliot 
Norton. (A. Constable and Co. 3s. Gd. net.) —Dr. Norton gives a 
delightful sketch of New England as it was in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, “« good land,” as he truly says, “in which to 
be born.” And men were born in it who were worthy of its 
advantage. It 1s indeed a notable list: Emerson, 1803; Haw- 
thorne, 1804; Longfellow and Whittier, 1807; Holmes, 1809; 
Lowell, 1819. The six can hardly be put anywhere but in the 
very highest ranks of American men of letters. Dr. Norton’s 
acquaintance with Longfellow began in his ninth year ; it grew into 
a friendship which was ended only by the poet’s death. In this 
little volume he renders a not inadequate tribute of gratitude, 
Opextipia, We may say, for intellectual and ethical nurture. Long- 
fellow had a singular gift of radiating influence, both mental and 
moral. ‘There was no aloofness in his genius, and his character 
was all that is admirable. At his burial Emerson, who was to 
follow his friend in a few weeks, said: “I cannot recall the name 
of our friend”—his memory had for some time failed him—* but 
he was a good man.” A selection of poems, autobiographical or 
peculiarly illustrative of the writer’s intellectual development, 
has been added. This is a most pleasing little book, and worthy 
of its author,—an author whom we may fitly describe as one of 
the most cultivated men who speak and write the English 
language, whether on his or our own side of the Atlantic. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. } 





The University of Toronto and its Colleges. (The University 
Library, Toronto.) —An outsider will do well not to pronounce an 
opinion on the various movements, efforts, and, we might say, 
conflicts which have ended in the establishment of the University 
wf Toronto. The story, told, as it seems to us, with judicial 
impartiality, may be read in the first three chapters of this 





rs 
volume by Mr. N. Burwash, President of Victoria College. Mp, 
F. A. Mouré follows with a brief statement of the finances of thy 
University. The income in 1904 is stated at £46,000 (about), of 
which about two-fifths comes from a Government grant, This, 
indeed, appears to vary according to varying needs; it makes 
the deficit. The various Faculties, the constituent Colleges, both 
of Arts and Theology, the affiliated institutions, and other Matters 
are then described. The number of graduates has increased, we 
see, from six in 1844 to four hundred and sixty-two in 1904, This 
increase was rapid in the last two decades for which figures aro 
given, the total for 1885 being a hundred and nine, a number 
which, it will be seen, has been more than quadrupled. It jg 
worth noting that the multiplication of the kinds of degree cop. 
ferred has been successful. Up to 1885 there were but seven, al] 
in Art, Law, and Medicine; now ten more have been added, 
These between them account for a hundred and thirty-two in , 
total increase of three hundred and fifty-three. Paedagogics 
indicated by the letters B. Paed. and D. Paed., do not seem to 
flourish. It is a pity that there is not a more general belief 
that there is an art of teaching. This is the one thing which is 
supposed to come by nature, 


Modern Argentina. By W.H. Koebel. (F. Griffiths. 12s, 69, 
net.)—* The El Dorado of To-Day” is the sub-title which Mr, 
Koebel gives to his book. It is a doubtful compliment, for E} 
Dorados-—and there have been many in the history of finance and 
adventure —have given not a little trouble to their discoverers 
and prospectors. What our author has to say about the country 
is, however, very satisfactory. There are some oddities, as they 
seem to a European observer, in its ways and customs, but the 
elements of life are sufficiently sound and stable. What could be 
of happier omen, anyway—from one point of view, at least—than 
that football has become the national game ? If the lottery were 
abolished, we might be still more assured of a prosperous future, 
But then one must not be impatient. Great reforms are not made 
ina day. Buenos Ayres, for a city not more than three centuries 
old, has advanced with fair rapidity. There is much that is 
interesting to read about rural matters and about other States in 
South America, as Uruguay and Chile. The illustrations are 
numerous and good. 





Cobden as a Citizen. By William E. A. Axon. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 21s. net.)—In 1837 Richard Cobden wrote a pamphlet 
in the form of a letter to his “Fellow Townsmen and Brother 
Reformers” of Manchester under the title “Incorporate Your 
Borough.” The pamphlet was supposed to be lost, but a copy 
has been found, and it is now reprinted with a story of the 
circumstances in which it was written. There was a great 
struggle over the question,—Should Manchester be incorporated? 
It secms to us hardly a matter for doubt, as we regard it now. 
But there were many conflicting interests. There were officials, 
for instance, who under the old system made certain gains and 
were afraid of losing them. Cobden was then in his twenty-sixth 
year, and he wrote and spoke with no little vehemence. The 
pamphles is vigorous, to say the least, throughout; in the 
speech he begins in a moderate tone, but is soon moved 
by interruptions to use strong language. Of course, the 
change was bound to come, and Cobden must have the 
credit of seeing the necessity. That incorporation would 
bring about a paradise of good government and economy may 
have seemed possible, and was likely. That it has not done so no 
one can doubt, if he reads the newspapers and sees the abuses which 
flourish under the shelter of “popular control.” Mr. Axon thinks 
that “the dignity and importance of local self-government are 
more generally recognised than in the day when Cobden was a 
member of the Corporation of Manchester.” Cobden, it should be 
explained, was an Alderman in the newly constituted municipal 
body, and held office up to the election of 1844, when other 
business made it necessary for him to resign. In that year he 
had been able to attend one meeting only. It shows a certain 
continuity in history when we find that one of the official 
opponents of incorporation claimed £19,351 Os. 10d. and received 
an annuity of £6 83.; another asked for £34,724 2s. 6d. and got 
nothing. 


A History of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, St. Andrews, 
1754-1900. By H. 8. C. Everard. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 
21s. net.)\—The book begins with an interesting chapter ou 
“Dutch Golf” from the pen of Mr. James Cunningham. The 
game may be traced back to a remote time in Holland. Some of 
the implements used in it are to be seen in pictures. Unhappily 
for the Dutch, the game itself has passed away, the very memory 
of it being lost. The museum at Amsterdam does not contain 4 
club or a ball,—is there a specimen of “ trap, bat, and ball” in tho 
British Museum, or a cricket-bat of the hockey-stick type? After 
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the Dutch chapter comes one devoted to old Scottish notices of 


the game. It is mentioned in a proclamation of James II. in 
1457, being forbidden as interfering with shooting practice. (It 
sadly interferes with Volunteering nowadays.) As far as St. 
Andrews is concerned, it is mentioned for the first time in 1552. 
The document is @ license to John, Archbishop of St. Andrews, to 
establish a rabbit warren on the links, the right of tho citizens to 
play at golf and other games being reserved. Chaps. 3-28 are 
occupied with the history of the Royal and Ancient Club itself. 
This we may leave as technical and local, though it will not be 
found wanting in interest. There are many illustrations of 
persons and things, famous golfers, localities on the links, 
medals, &c. 

The Log of the ‘Blue Dragon,’ 1892-1904. Written by Various 
Hands. Revised and Set Forth by C.C. Lynam, M.A. (A. H. 
Bullen. 6s. net.)—Mr. Lynam in former years had a ‘ Dragon,’ 
which in 1891 was wrecked on the Happisburgh Sands, on 
the Norfolk coast. He had a ‘Blue Dragon’ built on Port 
Meadow, which was launched in 1892. Her main dimensions 
were: Length over all, 25ft.; on water-line, 19ft. Gin.; maxi- 
mum beam, 9 ft.; depth, deck to keel, 5 ft. 4 in.; draft of water, 
plate up, 2 ft. 9in., plate down, 5ft. 3in. Her first cruise was 
down the Thames, and thence to Portsmouth; her second from 
Southampton to Birkenhead. In 1893 the skipper found his way 
to the Western coast of Scotland; this: was the scene of her 
subsequent voyages. No one who knows that region, with its 
endless varieties, from land-locked waters to such storm-beaten 
promontories as Ardnamurchan, will be surprised at this con- 
stancy. The region could not be matched for a yachtsman’s pur- 
poses in these isles, or, wo might even venture to say, anywhere 
else. To any one who knows the coast-line, with its lochs and 
sounds, this volume will be especially interesting. But all readers 
should find it full of charm. There is adventure, never very 
thrilling, but not without excitement ; little touches of humour; 
and all throughout glimpses of scenery of which no one ought 
ever to tire. Nor must wo forget pleasing sketches of persons, 
islanders of Eigg, for instance,—Eigg will always have a 
prominent place in any log of these Western seas. 





Winchester College, 1836-1906: a Register. Edited by John 
Bannerman Wainewright. (P. and G. Wells, Winchester.)— 
Mr. Wainewright tells briefly in his preface the history of his 
book. It is an enlargement and continuation of Mr. Clifford 
Wyndham’s “ Winchester Commoners, 1836-1890.” It consists of 
two parts, Part I. containing Wardens, Fellows, Head-Masters, 
Assistants, and other officials; Part II., Scholars and Commoners, 
with dates of admission and after career. 





Gardening in Town and Suburb. By Harry H. Thomas. (Long- 
mans and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—“The town or suburban garden 
must necessarily have its limitations, and it goes without saying 
that it has possibilities.” With these words the author begins 
the treatment of his subject. The town-dweller is apt, perhaps, 
to insist more on the limitations than the possibilities. It is not 
ambition, but hopefulness, that commonly fails him. Town 
gardens are mostly out of sight; it is suburban enterprise or 
neglect that one gets a view of from the railway, and it is lament- 
able to see what opportunities are lost. Let us hope that this 
most useful little book may do something towards abating this too 
common neglect. 


Dictionary of Hymnology, Edited by John Julian, D.D. (John 
Murray, 21s. net), appears in a second edition. This has been 
revised throughout, and much matter, either new or not noticed 
The book 
is now, we should imagine, about as complete as a work of the 
kind can be. As a book of reference it is indispensable. A 
dictionary may be thought to be one of Lamb's biblia abiblia. As 
a matter of fact, they are often full of interest, “fine confused 
reading,” as Mr. Andrew Lang, if we remember right, expresses 
it. What could be more full of noteworthy matter than the “ New 
Oxford Dictionary”? And here is another volume which well 
merits the same description. 


in the first issue, has been collected in a supplement. 
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LIBERTY AND CO. PANELLING 


FURNITURE Regent St., London PAINTING 
eanaun, PAPERING 
BEAN Stained to d_ per square and 
GEORGIAN any tone 18% Pee tieea 4 Be ay 


Queen Anne Styles ETAILED 


SOLID 


ESTIMATES OF 
COSTS FREE 
LLI 


NG 


Book of Designs Free 


OAK PANE 


OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET. W. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





Chairman: 


The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... £16,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Lite Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. 4he next 
valuation will be made after December Jlst, 1908, 





FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT (including Work- 
men’s Compensation), BURGLARY, and LEASE- 
HOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION POLICIES 
are granted on favourable terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company, 





For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


BY SPECIAL /NENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT & CO,'s 
anufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd.,, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


TRADE-MALE. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red 20s., White 22s., per dozen bottles. 
MONTE FIANO ; Av Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles, 
AwarJed a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 
“A very good dinner wine.”—Stratumore (Ear OF). 


**An excellent Ked Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-fiavoured wine.”—Fraycis P. H., M.D., 











These wines can also be had in Tuscan flasks. 
trated Catalogues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd, 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


—— LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


For Samples (#s.) and Lllus- 








LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majosty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 





Hamptons invite your in- 
spection of their various new 
specimen Rooms. The 


Decorations and Furniture 


of exemplify 
Hampton and Sons’ numerous 


these Rooms 
original and inexpensive inter- 
pretations of the Classic 
English Styles that are now 
attracting so much attention. 


HAMPTON §S 





Only Showrooms: PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
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Andom (RB.), Four Men with a Van, cr 8V0...........0.c0sceececneee ceenees (Cassell) 3/6 
Anet (C.), Through Persia in a Motor-car by Russia and the Caucasus, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 16/0 
Barber (E. A.), Salt Glazed Stoneware, Svo....... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Barber (E. A.), Tin Enameled Pottery. 8vo ...... — «& gery net 5/0 
Boulenger (G. A.), The Fishes of the Nile, 4to, 2 vols.. .. (H. Rees) net168/ 0 
Roulting (W. .), Tasso and his Times, 8v0_ ..........-..ss0:-ceeeeess (Methuen) net 10/6 
Camp) (J. M.), The Atonement, the ‘Heart ae the 10 Gospel {Oliphant} nes 3/ 
Card (F. W.), Farm Management, 'Bvo .. (Constable) net 8/6 
Car to Buy (The), cr 8V0............00 0.00 (Motor Press) net 5/0 
Clark (W. J.), International Language, Past, Present, and Future, cr 8vo 
(Dent) net 2/6 
Cleeve (L.), The Confessions of a Widow. cr 8vo ..(F. V. White) 60 
Cooper (A.), The Norwegian Fiords Painted and Des (Black) net 6/0 
Cox (J. C.), Hpwerels of Old Derbyshire. 8vo.. .(Bemrose) net 15/0 
Dawson (W. J.). The Empire of Love, er 8vo.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Edmunds (E. 5} and dpocner (F.), The Story of English Literature, 
Vol. II., 1625-1780, cr Svo ........ eneeeunent patanngamocmansatnacrepes (J. Murray) 3/6 
Evans (M.), Triumphant, 12mo .......... «4 W. Scott) 2/6 
Fremautile (E.), Comrades Two, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 4/0 
Golden Sayings of the Blessed Brother Giles of Assisi (The)...(Unwin) net 5/0 
— (J.) and Oliver (G. A. S.), French Commercial Practice, Part IL, 

r 8vo manana esueses ..(Maemillan) 4/6 
quae (w. E. y The 10.12 Exp ress, OG eae (Sisley) 6/0 
Cumpaiee (F. W.), The Higher Ministries of Recent a Poetry, 

er 8 .(Revell) net 3/6 
Hay a. H) ‘and Scott (~D. ) ‘Livery ol Painted and Described .. (Dinck} net 6/0 
Herford (O.), The Peter Pan Alphabet, 4to ............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Hinkson (H. A.), Golden Morn, cr 8vo ....... ie (Cassell) 6/0 
Hocking (J.), The Trumpled Cross, cr 8vo. "(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Horton (G.), The Monk's Treasure, cr Svo ........ ..(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Kernahan (Mrs. C.), A Case for the Courts, cr 8vo. ...(F. V. White) 6/0 





Litta (Duke), The Soul of a Priest. er Svo .... (Unwin) 


Macalister (RK. A. 5S.), my igs in Irish E pisraphy, "Part ‘Til, ‘8vo (Nutt) net 18/0 
6 


ae 3 of No Importance (A), by *‘ Rita,” cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 

















6/0 
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me age ~ Girl and the iracle, cr 8vo.. ..(Methnen) 6/0 
Meade (L. T.), The Curse of the Feverals, cr 8 (Long) 60 
Morgan (G. rh , The Parables of — Kingdom, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Murray (D. C.), a a sno (Long) 60 
Paternoster (G. S.), The Lady of the Blue Motor, er Svo ....... (Long) 6/0 
Peixotto (E. C.), By Italian Sens, 8vo ............... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 12,0 
Perkins (T.) and Pentin (H.), eat of Old Dorset, 8vo (Bemrose) net 15/0 
Port of London (The) and the Thames Barrage, 4to......(Sonuenuschein) net 126 
ay W. P.), Name of Garland, cr 8¥0  ...........000005 (Methuen) 6/0 
yan (M. E.), For the Soul of Rafael, cr 8vo ... ...(Methuen) 6/0 
Benwell (M. E.), The Fortuues of Fifi, cr 8v0 .. -(Collier) 3/0 
Shillington (V. M.) and Chapman (A. B. W. re “Commercial Re a ations of 
England and Portugal, cr 8vo ......... .(Routledge) net 5/0 
Stewart (G.), Modern Steam Traps, cr 8vo.. ~-(Teehinic al Pub. Co.) net 3,0 
Warden (F.), My Lady of Whims, cr 8vo ...... -.+:e(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Warden (F.), The White Countess, Fr BVO .0......60cccccccceceeseeeeseeeeceees (Long) 6/0 
Watson (H. B. M.), The Privateers, cr 8vo (Methuen) 6/0 
Wilkinson (M. E.), Art Needlework and Design: Point Lace, 4to 
(Scott & Greenwood) net 3/6 
Wyld (H. C.), The Growth of English, cr 8vo......... (J. Murray) 3/6 
Wyllie (mM. ee Norway and its Fiords, cr 8vo.. ..(Methuen) 6/0 
ROYAL THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD.| Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL, 
FIRE, LIFE. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. TOTAL FUNDS over £13,500,000. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





OUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 
Privcipal—A. F. HOGG, M.A. 


WANTED in October, 1 GENTLEMAN to take Classes in English for the 


London Matriculation. Salary, £50 per Session for 6 hours per week.—F 
further particulars apply to the Principal. 
FRED. E. HILLEARY, 


Biuestion De 
95 'T Grom 4 * erator’, E., 


22nd August, 1907. 


or 


Town Clerk. 





CHOLASTIC.—UNIVERSITY 


MAN with some 


experience REQUIRED for a PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Work 


mainly Mathematical. Salary £150, resident.—For detailed particulars apy 
to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and ¢ co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 








rly 


CCH OLASTIC.—MATHEMATICAL MASTER 


REQUIRED for COLONIAL SCHOOL. 


for. Commencing salary £220 per annum, non-resident, and second-cl: 


passace.—For detailed 5 westionlars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRIN 
and CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


University Graduate looked 


iss 


G, 





603 beds, Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes 
value of more than £500 are offered for competition each year. 


pe ELIMINARY 


LANTERN, 





es 


ght he EERING PUPIL.—VACANOY in High-Clasg 
‘4. Works for Gentleman’s Son. Three years’ course, personal supervision 
of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of time assured.—Box 208, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


.. PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limi 
have VACANCIES in their bane meng Departments tor a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years. a by letter only: to ‘te 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham 


- glen 











——=: 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL, 





PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men, are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 


requirements. 


A letter addressed to Mr. J. MURRAY, M.B., F.R.C.S., the 
Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, London, W., will 
bring full particulars as to Fees, &c., and also of the Hospital 
Appoiutments and the valuable Scholarships and Prizes that are 


awarded annually to the value of £860, 





LoXPen HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

‘Tho Hospital is the largest in England; 914 beds are in constant use; in- 
patieuts last, year, 14,139; out-patients, 229,108; accidents, 15,779; wiajor 
operations. 556 

ATPPOLN' MEN’ I'S.—Ninety qualified appointments are made annually; 
more thav 150 dressers, clinical clerks, &c., every three months, 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—'Thbirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are 
given annually, Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September, 

Enlargemeut of the Hospital and College. 

Athletic ground, resideuce, &c. 

For Prospectus and full information apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


Ger S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, October let. 
Eutrance Scholarships of the combined value of £410 are offe red for Competi- 
tion annually in September. 

For particulars as to Entrance Scholarships, Special Classes for Preliminary 
Scientific M.B. (Lond.), Prospectuses ot Medical and Dental Schools, 
Regulations for Residence in the College, new Scheme for Payment of 
Composition Fees, &c., apply personally or by letter to the DEAN, Guy's 


Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 
St MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical School provides Courses of Instruction covering the 
ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM for the Degrees of the Universities 
and for the Diplomas of M.B.C.S., L.B.C.P. All Courses are Recognised by 
the University of London for Internal Students. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £145 to £52 10s., competed for 

on September 23rd, 24th, and 25th. 

Complete Handbook on application to the DEAN, 


1'T. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL, Albert Embankment, S.E. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OUCTOBER Ist. 
The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 
(26 in number) of the 





Upwards of 60 resident and other Appointments are open to Students after 


qualification. 


A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings, and the 
Athletic Ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 
40 minutes from the Hospital. 

A Prospectus. containing full particulars, may he obtained from the Medical 


C. S. WALLACE, B.S. Lond., Dean. 
SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 


UNIV. LOND.—A Systematic Course of Instruction, including Practical 


Secretary, Mr. G. Q. ROBERTS. 





Work, is given at St. Thomas's Hospital Medical School, Albert Embankment, 


Full particulars may be obtained from the DEAN 
Attendance on this Course counts as part of the Five Years Curriculum. 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, October 2nd. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—St. Dunstan’s Medical Exhibition, value 





£60 for three years, extendible to five years. School Scholarship, £30. 


Fees for Lectures and Hospital Practice, £135 to £140. Fees for Preliminary 


Scientifie Classes, £25. 


The Prospectus, giving full information as to Entrance and other Scholar- 


J. A. H. COCK » MD., Daa 


ships, can be obtained trom the SECRETARY 





LECTURES 
on ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 


By ERNEST RADFORD, LL.M. Cantab., 


formerly Secretary of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society and University 


Extension Lecturer. 


The names of the principal Educational Institutions and Schools in which 


this Course of Lectures has been delivered lately will be forwarded, with the 
Prospectus, on receipt of the application. 


Address :- 
1 Portland Villas, E. Heath Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND OCOLLEGES. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Peincigal— Die M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

The SESSION 1907-8 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 3rd, 

Students enter their names on Wednesday, October 2nd. : 

Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London) and for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge), and for the Cambridge Higher Local 

ination. 
— Course in any += may be attended, There is a Special Course 
of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. : 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. Regular 
Physical Instruction is given, free of cost, to Students who desire it, by a fully 
qualified Woman Teacher. ; . 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one in Arts aud two in Science, 
will be ottered for competition in June, 1908, 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £15 for one year, are offered 
for the Course of Secondary Training beginning in January, 1908, 

The Scholarships will be awarded to the best Candidate holding a Degree or 
equivalent in Arts or Science. : 

Applications should reach the HEAD of tho Training Department not later 
than December 15th. 





/\HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 


, Limite. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 


1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Reringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, 
2 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELIE.Y-LEWIS, B.A, 
Boarding House, 39 Graham Street, 8. W. 


Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes. 
Preparatory Departments for Boys aud Girls over four yeara of aga. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS 25th SEPTEMBER, 1907. 





E 
ppg hme! HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWLS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
Secretary — Miss DINGWALL. 
SCHOLARSHIP. 

A Scholarship of £% a year, tenable for 3 years at Oxford or Cambridge, 
will be given to a pupil of the School by a Member of Council in July, 1908. 
Conditions on application to the SECRETARY. 

Boarding House—2 Ceci: Road, Clifton, Bristol 
House-Mistress—Miss HEDLEY. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 23rd. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N,W.—High-class Boarding Schocl for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


a EAST FINCHLEY, N. — Principal, 
4 Miss LEADER, Cambridge Classical Tripos. First-Class Boarding 
School for Gurls. Healthy situation; 11 acres, including field for hockey, 
cricket, net-ball, tennis. Individual care and home hfe. Thorowgh Educa- 
tion. Specialization or Advanced Examinations if required : 


ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 

(University Honours), experienced in Hicher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household Management, RECEIVES, in Comfortable Home in 
Kensington, Kight Elder Girls to Study Special Subjects or SEE LONDON. 
Coaching in Literature, Art-History, Languages. Preparatiou for Foreign 
Travel. Chaperonage.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, c/o Young’s Library, 165 
Keusington High Street, W. 


Ff] tG8 Prep, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Privcipals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 











Summer Holidays July 24th to September 23rd. 


Cztson EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms, 


Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, 8.F. 

Principal—Miss RIGG. Mistress of Method—Miss CARPENTER, 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 

Provides a Practical Course of Professional Training for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for Class Teaching in the 
Datchelor (500 pupils) and other Schools. 

STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 

FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Graduate. Also 
A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Fimal B.A. or Cambride@ Higher 
Local Honours, Fee, £20 per aunum for Non-residents, Also 
SPECIAL COURSES of TRAINING for TEACHERS of PIANO and 
CLASS SINGING. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES ON SEPTEMBER Ira. 
A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms Moderate, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. O »jecta—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systema 
tanght. including Outdoor Games.Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools ani Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 
1EALTH STUDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a — course of 
instruction iu Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

fF\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
57 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. | 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Giymnastics in Colleges ant 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics ou the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Uygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &e. 











NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 

OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Sen! for Prospectus. 


)}.ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Misa E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’'S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantares for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘teacher for Physical 'Traiving; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
= CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 























CAzon WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 





A XGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
4 BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The NEXT TEKM BEGINS THURSDAY, September 26th. 




















LASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 


Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St George's College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
Patel; and Miss HELEN '. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 

ertificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 


York. 


" y , ITE , 
{OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 
PPGBaston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
4 HAGLEY RUAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
_Prospectuses, &., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


JOLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 
é Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. Londuu Professors. 
pecial facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor Jife, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during bolidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVEBY. 


VHURCH HOUSE, HEENE, WORTHING.—Recog- 
nised. Resident School for Daughters of Gentlemen, Thoronghly 
modern education, with refined home. Entre charge taken. Delicate Pupils 
receive special care. Separate cubicles. Resideut Staff includes two Trained 
University Graduates, Art, French, German, and Games Mistresses. Visiting 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., and others. Preparation for all Kxamivations, and 
every advantage for finishing Pupils. Good school orchestra, Gymuasium, 
hockey, swimming, riding, tennis. Exceptional health record. Highest reter- 
ences.—Apply, PRINCIPALS. 
T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colomes. 
NT. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Danghters of Clergy and Iaity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clerzy only. 
TKAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILILIS, Hon, Sec., 
The ctory, Warrington. 
rt\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefally 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—_HEAD-MISTEESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staif of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 
Qvags HILLS. 
= GARRATTS HALL, 
School for Girls of good social position. 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 


BANSTEAD. 
The House stands 570 ft. above 


_QIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 


lO “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSE'T.— Delightful Hottie School 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Entire charge of 





Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea, PRINCIPALS—Miss E, YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on modern lines, ane Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR’ JUNIORS. 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, C ntering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Pte SUS es ACADEMY. 
SESSION 1907-8, 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., [.A., late Fellow and Lecturer, Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 

ENROLMENT for NEXT SESSION, which commences on WEDNESDAY, 
2nd October, 1907, is now being made, and it is particularly requested that 
early intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. 

The School Prospectus may be had on application at the Academy, or to 
Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should » 
made to Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A. UOxon., Scott House, Kinnear Road, 
Mr. A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road. If - Tie should 
be no vacancies in Scott House and Jeffrey House, Mr. G. B. GREEN, 
M.A. Oxon., 35 St, Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. L. G. THOMAS, B.A. Oxon., 
52 Inverleith Row, are prepared to receive a limited number of Boarders. 


QU FV eeertet COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 


COURSES FOR CIVIL, MECHANICAL, MINING. AND ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 
Professor—R. M. FERRIER, M.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 

Special facilities are offered in the way of ’ College Scholarships and 
Engineering Works Scholarships, favourable arrangements being made with 
Firms in or near Bristol for practical training to be obtained in Works con- 
currently with the College Course. 

A Diploma is awarded to Students who pass the qualifying Examinations, 
The Associateship of the College is conferred on those Students who obtain 
a First-Class Senior Diploma. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers accepts the Preliminary Certificate of 
the College in lieu of its Entrance Examination. 

Applications for Vacancies in October to be made as early as possible to the 
undersigned, from whom Prospectus and Particulars of Residence in Clifton 


may be obtained. 
JAMES RAFTER, Registrar and Secretary. 
H. EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
Schools int and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
schools in the last ten years. 














EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 


town and the Thames Valicy. 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debuting Society. French & German, University 
Entrance & other er Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


PPsoMm. COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
Ay eo already in the school or not, will be olfered in March next,— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Rent al and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


MNHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
NEW BOYS ARRIVE SEPTEMBER 19th; others 20th. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 

C HIG 


¢+WELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 20ra. 
FOUNDAT 1ONERSHIPS for Sons of Clergy and others VACANT.— 
Apply to Canon SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


. 2 COLLEGE. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, September 20th, on which day an 
Entrance Examination will be held. At this Examination, one or more Exhi- 


bitions, tenable either in the Junior or Upper School, may be awarded.—For 
further particulars, apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, | Bath. 


ORCESTER—-KING’S SCHOOL. 


Additional Accommodation—Very moderate Fee 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER “> ont 20th. 
For Prospectus and particulars apply Head-Master, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL. 
E Oo K E L DG E, 
SOUTHBOURBNE, near I near BOURNEMOUTH. 
PREPARATORY ecnout for SONS of of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head-Master, 


SCHOOL, 






































eo ~ 
Rerar AGRICULTURAL COLLEG 
CIRENCESTER. E, 
Patroxy—H.M. KING EDWARD VIZ. 
Ferlent ee ay he a ey" K.G. 
‘or Land-owners, nts, Surveyors,Agriculturists, intending 
.— and Colonial Branch. a 
¥ on —~ ag -— Forestry Branch, 
‘or of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibiti olarshiy 
Diplomas, &@, apply to the PRINCIPAL. a 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th, 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER. 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. Ina 
noted Stock-raising District most 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH —Youtis 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for Ir delicate e boys. 


.M COLL KENT 








LTHAM COLLEG. Eg, 
Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Arm 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet C Co 
Recent Honours: Scholarship, Balliol College; Ist Class Classical ps, be 
tions; Scholarship, Charing Cross Hospital ; Admissions to Sandhurst and 
Osborne, &c. 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D.; or SECRETARY, 
32 Sackville Street, London. W. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 18th, 
ENTRANCE SCHOL. EXAM., SEPTEMBER 13th and I4th. 


OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B. 
Head-Master—CHARLES 8S. DOUGALL, M.A. 
The NEW SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, 2nd SEPTEMBER, 197. 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, 
beautiful and healthy situation. 
Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Boarding-Houses, on pplication to 
the HEAD- MAST SR; or to THOS. J. YOUNG, BF. C.LS, » Secretary. - 
OVER COLLEGE.—President: H.R.H. The PRINCE 
OF WALES, K.G.—NEXT SCHOLARSHIP SS AMINATION, NOV, 
2lst and 22nd.—P. articulars from Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, MA, 
Winners of Ashburton Shield, 1906. Successes in 1907 “include :—Two Firsts 
(Classics and Theology) at Cambridge, 4th Woolwich Entrance, 8th for RE., 
and Two University Prizes. 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving pm my = ie Univer. 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, September 1 
Headl-Master, C. W. ‘ATKINSON, MA. Cantab. 


4 ELS TED SCHOOL. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


NSHALFORD PARK, near GUILDFORD—SY!, 
\) CHRISTOPHER'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Rev. W. H. CHITTY, 
M.A. (late Head-Master of Stratheden House, Blackheath), prepares Boys from 
8 to 14 years of age for the Public Schools and R.N.C., Osborne. Fifty acres 
of Grounds, Thorough « ountry | life. P rospectus and views on ap lies ation, 


























K ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab, Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 

A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 
SCHOOL, 


ERKHAMSTED 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, te aching, and life; successful prep, for 


Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
B OOTHAM YORK. 

















SCHOOL, 


The AUTUMN TERM OPENS on SEPTEMBER 19th. 
For full particulars of Scholarships, and for copies of the School Prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER,. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIDS (£55-£10) on 

DECEMBER 4th to 6th. Open to boys joining September 20th, as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, A&c., with 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR ‘SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Scieuce 
Buildings, Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALYIN, M.A. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, 
he Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE *\PPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER,. 


ARLET HALL, STAFFORD. 


Preparatory for the Public Schools and the Navy. Beautifully situated 4 
feet above the sea. Private chapel. Exceilent playing-fields. Every care 
given to Delicate Boys.—A, F, FERNIE, M.A. Cantab., Head-Master. 


HE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, NB. 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS for University, 
Army, and other Examinations or for a General Education, NEXT TERM 
BEGINS 26th SEPTEMBER. 


EV. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), having just passed 

SIX PUPILS for admission to OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE, desires 

to FILL THEIR PLACES with others reading for University or similar 

Examinations. Small party; individual tuition. Healthy seaside village.- 
THE MANOR, BISHOPSTONE, LEWES 


N R. W. J. COUSINS, - B.A. ‘Guan PREPARES 

for the University, &c., SIX PUPILS, over 15, who are unequal to the 
stress of Public School’ life, or need individual tuition.—ST. MAWES, 
SEAFORD 


HE RECTOR of TINGEWICK, who has had 20 years 
experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare for University or Professional Examinations. A charming house oid 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford. Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &c.—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 


TAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, Conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly _self-cw 
stammerer of 30 years’ experience. Public-school boys received. P: 
on application,—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, Established 1390, 
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FOREIGN. 


\RIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
: Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. ahd. : 
Hlent Education in Music and- Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
— First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
—_ _ jen in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 
jn a large §@ “Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
gymnasium. . Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. Mile. Expulson 


Highest ree Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and she can arrange for interviews 
1s 


with parents. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D, 
Leipzig British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 
Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
. iy laced with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Fe RRITISH CHAPLATN, Dianne. 
7\HALEY CAUDK CUTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
CU L ADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
ar Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Speci! facilities for 
y » (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketehing, Art 
Sat German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
a of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Disest ee ied twice daily with England.—Applv to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


T\IEPPE—BOARDING SCHOUL for ENGLISH and 
| ) FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 
nan, English, and French Resident Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
for I ‘cvages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
na Best English refs.—Mile. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 














moderate, 


PRENCH BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Thorough | 


French Education by Lady, Profes<cur Diplomée. Optional courses in 
Uookery and Domestic Managewent. Admirable situation ; home comforts. — 
Trospectus and references from Madame REGNAULD, Pension Mon Repos, 
Part Lesney, Jura, Franc e. cPxFes . ie F 
A\ERMANY.—CASSEL, near WILHELMSHOEHE.— 

GERMAN LADY OFFERS COMFORTABLE HOME to Students 
and others wishing to perfect themselves in the German Language.— W rite 
f rfull particulars to F. H. LAMBERT, Esq., J.P., West House, Penarth, 
South Wales. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
4a Mn nes with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 


DEVONSHIRE. LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS too 
young to go alone to an ordinary hotel or boarding-house. Bracing chmate, 
Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, music, &c, From £1 l5s. 
weekly.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


N RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE. 

8 Old Jewry, E.C. Tel. address, “‘Transtype,” London. Telephone, 
12258 Central.—All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work 
undertaken. Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and 
Foreign Shorthand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 


7 rPRBwrRaeIietine WAR? R D. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No maunifolding. 
— Miss NICHOLSOD . 183 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


puss CENTRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 

made from Pasteurized Cream. Awarded Championship Gold Medal, 
Royal Dublin Society’s Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
by parcel post —For terms, apply to MANAGER, CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 

















| SOCIETY, Abbeydorney, Co. Kerry. 





> DAIRY FARMING and Sale of Pure Milk 
in Bottles. Large herd of cows kept. Also fruit growing indoor and 
out, and daffodil bulbs and flowers.—F. IMPEY and Son, Imngbridge Dairy, 
Northfield, near Birmingham, have VACANCY for PREMIUM PUPIL. 
Healthy outdoor life, 600 ft. above sea-level. 


Music BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 
free by return post at lowest current price. Immense stocks. Our 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 
post, 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH. and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
zondon, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 





TIEIDELBERG. VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.— 
H Educational HOME for GIRLS. Excellent Education in Music and 
Languages. Lectures on History and Art. Practical Cookery and Needle- 
work. Outdoor Sports. House wel! situated, facing pine woods.—Prospectus, 
apply Miss DAWSON. ; fe 
TTANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS,2 DetTMo.Lpstr., 
| RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Retined comfort- 
ablehome, Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. civen and desire 1. 


“URREN, near Interlaken, 
h SWITZERLAND. 
5,400 feet above sea-level. Seuutiful health resort. 
ly for pamphlet of— 
Apply for pamplile' GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 


JNTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 
Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. Splendid centre for Mountain- 


climbing. Lake trips. Walking and driving. Excellent cuisine. Terms from 
6 to 8franes.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN, 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


—_———— 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledze of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full artioulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. ~ : 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

JATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (10th year). 

. 1,088 pp., crown 8vo, red cloth, price Is. 6d.; post-free. 2s. Over 800 
lilustrations. Gives particulars of PREPARATORY, PRIVATE, and 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS; ARMY and UNIVERSITY TUTORS; and 
a large selection of HIGH-CLASS SCHUVOLS for GIRLS. 
BePucatTion, 

4 Tarents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
elncational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Gruinates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
iu the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
st liome or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
‘0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
a. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
t,, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephoue No. 1854 (Gerrard). 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


[HE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, We 


(! RIO-HUNTING FOR PROFIT.—Private persons 
J desirous of Disposing of Antiques at Bargain Prices will find a ready 
sule for same at the London Opinion Curio Club, 107 Regent Street, London, W. 
All those interested in Antiques and Curios are invited to call or write to the 
SECRETARY, 107 Regent Street, for Prospectus and Terms of Membership. 











psiasize OF DISTINCTION. 
Every kind of Book, Magazine, Pamphlet, and other Printing at 
Reasonable Prices. Estimates Free. Write for Art Booklet, free.— 
GERRARDS LIMITED, Producers of Printing of Distinction, 4lla Harrow 
Road, London, W. Telephone: 2303 Paddington. 





S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 


£19 12s. LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, 
ow ALGIERS, PALERMO, CAPRI, NAPLES, Sept. 14th. 


Later Cruises; PALESTINE. EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE 
and GREECE. 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


if EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
, or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the LQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1855, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


T OOK BARGAINS.—Dod's Peerage, 1906, 3s. 6d., pub. 
10s. 6d.; Oscar Wilde's Poems, 10s, 64., pub. 21s. net; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., £13 13s. ; Hohenlohe’s Memoirs, suppressed by German Govern- 
ment, 2 vols. (24s. net) 2s. 6d.; Esoteric Aéthnegeeas, illus., 5s. Catalogue 
free. Books bought.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Tennyson's Lover's 
Tales, 1833; The Strange Gentleman, by Boz, 1837; The Exquisites, a 
Farce, 1839; Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, or 1820; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of 
Napoleon, 1841; Rosamund Gray, 1798; Omar Khayyam, paper covers, 1859; Last 
Essays of Elia, 183°; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1838 ; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 
1892; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Symonds's Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881 ; 
Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jackson's Old Paris. 2 vols., 1878 ; Jane Eyre, 
$8 — 1847 ; Poems by ‘Two Brothers, 1527; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; 
Chaucer, 6 vols., 1845; Churchill's Poems, 3 vols,, 1844.—EDWARD BAKER'S 














THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Subscriptions received by, THE 
Oxp CorNER BooksToRE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tus INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, 83 
and 85 Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS. BRENTANO, Union 
Square, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, 
D.C.; THe SupscripTion News Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and Taylor Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HARroup A. WILSON Comrany, LtD., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. 
Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING Depot, Cairo and Port Said ; and WM. DAWSON AND 
Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON AND GOTCH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND 
Company, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H, 
BAILLIE AND CoMPANY, Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auch 
land; and W.C. Riaby, Adelaide. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Moncy 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street Strand, 
to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Strect. Business letters should be 
addressed to Tue Pupsuisuer, “Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington 





Street, London, W.C. 
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THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. By Dr. H. P. Kuy. 
BARD. With 19 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 66. 

This work gives the life-history of the Russian Peasant in the past ani 
present, his origin, as far as cau be traced, from the days of Herodotus 
times of Rurik ; his attempted evolution from the barbarism and 
“~ age, — now! ~ - : 

ere is chronicled the terrible state of degradation, more as beast 
field, in which he has lived through all these ages. The origin and hy 
of Bureaucracy, and the cruelties which have reduced him to what he 
day, a subservient being, a man without the knowledge of a man’s ri 
attributes, without the faintest conception of the meaning of 


freedom, 
WERNER LAURIE, Clifford's Inn, London, 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 
KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL, 


People who do not know the Koh-i-Noor quality sometimes 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, er - > pays “. 1. this poo when bs is possible 
make for id. S value is 
LIBBABIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, which is prepared and compressed by & ene D lead, 
Telephone: CenTrat 1515. and has a fineness and delicacy of touch that defies 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpos. Codes: Umicopx and ABC, imitation. Then, too, a Koh-i-Noor outlasts six ord 
pencils, and does better work all the time. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 
AMERICANS IN LONDON 


ii 
afe 


Fg 
iseer 


w 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 





140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 
The ‘ Allenburys” 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 


light supper repast. 


dozen. 


Koh-i-Noor Pencils are one price everywhere—4d. each or 3s, 
Of Stationers, Photographic Dealers, and Artiste’ 84: tor one 
Dainty Booklet on Pencils post-free from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden 


Colourmen, 
Lane, London, E.C, 





DIET 





In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 


INVESTED 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at luigher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provi , gives us additioual con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, cluding Cases 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. §-Bots. 


176 9/9 





JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 
THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 183), 





Paid-up Capital ..... aeveesee e014 500,000 
Reserve Fund ..,......0sserereeee see eeeeee 170,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
ov the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


CASES FOR BINDING 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 





INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


SoLe PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz., 


carriage paid. 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 
paid. 
. To be obtained also from— 


Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 

Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Ladies’ 2/6 ,, | Ladies’ 2/9doz 
Gents’ sé . Gents’ 3/11 ,, 


CAMBRIC 
POCKET nineties Since Ma's 


world-wide fame.”—Queen. 


SAMPLES & PRICE 

Lists post FREE. HANDKERCHIEFS 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
per yard. Linen 
Glass Cloths, 4/9 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each, Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8}d. per yard, Strong 

TABLE wnout* 

HOUSE 

Letter Orders and Inquivies for Samples should he 


yards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Roller towelling, 3d. 
per doz. 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
LINEN. 
sent (0 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, GELFAST. 


Sa mples and 
Trice Lists 


Post Free. 





“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearevsa, 
Kesidents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there w no “KK” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K" Boot Manujacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


Uae and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Trackeray. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEF RIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
op receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 30s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Ceutrai Otfice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Koad, Victoria, ©.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be seut.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. ! Co.,1 Poll Mall East, S.W, 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
FUNDS ...... £65,000,000, 


—-—- 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 
OCTOBER Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 1907. 
President—THE LOKD BISHOP OF NORWICH. 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Men's, Women’s, Lads’, and 
Girls’ Meetings. 

copy of the ‘Official Programme” is sent 
with each ticket, gratis. Three Tickets for Members 
of the same household, £1; Four Tickets, 25s, 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets to 
and from Gt. Yarmouth for a Fare-and-a-Quarter, 
available Sept. 27th—Oct. 8th inclusive. Priority of 
application governs the assignment of hospitality. 

Write, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the Honorary Secretaries, Church 
Congress Office, Great Yarmouth; or the Church 
House, Westminster, S.W. ; S.P.C.K., Northumber- 
land Avenue, London, W.C.; and Mr. John Hart, 
6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


eaurry SUITOFRIEZE 
cocour FADED LOVATT 


(and 12 others). 
The latest for Shooting, &c., Suits, 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH Yoon 


FACTORY, Ltd. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s, each, 
By post, 2s. 3d, 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Half- 
yearly. 
8 6... 0143... 


Including postage to any Yearly. 
part of the United King- 
dom ove eee ove 


Tucluding postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &, 1 12 6... 0 163... 
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The Two Latest Volumes by the Right Rev. 


A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 


Lord Bishop of London. 


? ‘just PUBLISHED. 


THE CALL OF THE FATHER. 


resses gi in the East London Mission last Lent. This volume con- 

A. Guestions asked of, and the Answers given by, the Bishop of London. 
A Cheap Edition (limited to 25.000 copies), in paper covers, ls. ; crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, on superior paper, 2s, 6d, 


A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 


; consists of the Addresses given in the North London Mission, 
ortho eb the questions asked and the answers given by the Bishop of 
London. , 

A Cheap Edition (limited to 25,000 copies), in paper covers, Is. ; crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, on superior paper, 2s. 6d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London. 


LIVE & LEARN SERIES. 
2nd Edition Now Ready. 


Why-Why and Tom-Cat. 


By “BROWN LINNET.” With numerous Illustrations by Gorpox 
Browne. Demy dvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“These journeyings of ‘Why-Why and Tom-Cat’ are described with an 

originality and imagination which makes the book charming—even to grown- 


"—World. 
eA mat children’s book for children of the best kind.""—Morning Leader. 


s 
Playing at Botany. 
By PH@BE ALLEN. With Coloured Frontispiece by Rose Hue. Fourth 
Edition, profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
“The explanations are so clear and concise that children will easily under- 
stand them.”—Morning Post. 


Garden Pests. 


By PHBE ALLEN. Illustrated with upwards of 90 Illustrations by 
Dr. Hanoitp F. Bassano. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6.1. 
“ The literature of the garden has a welcome, we may say necessary, addi- 
tion in ‘Garden Pests ’"—an amusing and serviceable book.”—Spectator, 


Jack and Jill’s Journey. 


A Tour through the Plant Kingdom. By PHCEBE ALLEN. [Illustrated 
by Dr. Henry Goprrey. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


—.. 
“SWAN” 
Fountain Pen 


Clears the desk of 

Steel Pens, Holders, Inkpots, 
Accumulated work. 

Saves Time, saves Ink, saves Brain Fag, 
Saves Wrist Ache, 

SAVES MONEY, 

And yields thousands per cent. satisfaction. 


WHERE IS YOURS? 








The late OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES— 


“I have sent one of your pens to have a point mended. You 
may like to know that I have used this pen constantly for 
more than twenty years, from the days of a book of mine 
called ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ 1857-8, until 
last Friday, without repair, and always with perfect satis- 
faction. I have written with it half-a-dozen or more 
volumes, a large number of essays, &c., and thousands of 
letters. I feel to it as an old friend, and I hope you will do 
the best you can for it, though I have in the meantime 
bought another of your make. I do not know whether you 
care for this testimonial, but I feel as if the pen which has 
carried out so much of my thought, and brought back so 
much in various forms in return, was entitled to this 
certificate of honourable service.” 


Prices 10,6 upwards. 

SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
MABIE, TODD & CoO. 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES : 


SUMMER NOVELS 


Under the well-known name of JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS, 
Mr. John Long now commenced the publication of his Summer 
Novels, and the following are the first fourteen, now ready 


everywhere :— 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH 
ONLY BETTY 


By CURTIS YORKE, Author of ‘The World and Delia.” With beautiful 
Coloured Frontispiece of the Heroine. 


DELILAH OF THE SNOWS 
By HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of ‘‘ The Dust of Conflict.” 


THE CURSE OF THE FEVERALS 


By L. T. MEADE, Author of “ Kindred Spirits.” With beautiful Coloured 
Frontispiece of the Heroine. 


IN HIS GRIP 
By the late DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY (“MERLIN” of the 
Referee), Author of “The Penniless Millionaire,” 


THE WHITE COUNTESS 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “The Man with the Amber Eyes.” 


THE LADY OF THE BLUE MOTOR 
By G. SIDNEY PATERNOSTER, Author of “ The Folly of the Wise.” 
With striking Coloured Frontispiece of the Heroine. 


THE HOUSE ON THE THAMES 


By G W. APPLETON, Author of “The Duchess of Pontifex Square,” 


ITINERANT DAUGHTERS 


By DOROTHEA GERARD, Author of “The Three Essentials.” 


DR. MANTON 


By MORICE GERARD, Author of “Check to the King.” 


INNOCENT MASQUERADERS 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “ Four Red Roses,” 


THE SECRET SYNDICATE 


By FRED WHISHAW, Author of “ Her Highness.” 


A LOVELY LITTLE RADICAL 


By ALICE M. DIEHL, Author of “The End of a Passion.” 


ONE EVENTFUL SUMMER 
By ETHEL GRACE TAPNER. 
“ Fora new writer to send forth such a delightful novel certainly gives 
great promise for the future. Even ‘Lorna Doone’ finds a rival in this 
romance of beautiful Devonshire.”"—Bristol Times, 


THE YOKE 


By HUBERT WALES, Author of “Mr. and Mrs. Villiers.” 
*,* This powerful and realistic novel is now in its SIXTH EDITION. 


London : JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the. following :— 

THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XLV. Our Newsbearer. 
By Rorueran Hurst. 

THE AGE OF SPORT. 

TARPON FISHING AT TAMPICO. 

AN IRISH LETTER. By “ Marnrtop.” 

AT HIGH FORCE. Illustrated. 

THE STATE OF COUNTRY POLO. 

The Turf—Kennel—Hunting—Polo—Golf—Motor, &c. 
LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letiers marked ** Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &c. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letiers not clearly marked “ Country ”’ at the top of the 


first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 


which no remuneration is expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 

The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 

4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “ The County Gentleman,” 





93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 


4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.O, 
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Messrs. CHATTO and WINDUS announce: | 


Early Painters of the Netherlands from the 
Van Eyck to Pieter Brueghel, the Elder. 


By ret. 38 MONT, Director of the Royal Museum, Antwerp. With 50 Reproductions after the Original Paintings selected by 
e Author. 


Early German Painters from Meister Wilhelm 
of Cologne to Adam ElIsheimer. 


By MAX FRIEDLANDER, Diroctor of the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Berlin. With 50 Reproductions in Coloured Collotype after the 


Original Paintings selected by the Author. . 
'The price of both the above works is £50 net; or ten payments of £5 5s. net. 


Italian Painters of the Quattrocento and Cinquecento. 


By WILHELM RODE, General Director of the Royal Museums, Berlin. With 75 Reproductions in Coloured Collotype after tho 
Original Paintings selected by the Author. £765 met; or fifteen payments of £5 5s. net 
Messrs. CHATTO and WINDUS, in announcing the above important volumes, have the privilege of first introducing to the English public the results of 
yet another advance in modern colour-printing. 
White in no way desiring to create the impr i that th volumes arc mere albums of 
pictures, however fine—they are, indced, serious critical works written by three of the first 
modern critics, each a specialist in his subject-the Publishers may justifiably draw particular 
attention to the spicndid serics of reproductions yr egeg ty | each publication. 
These plates are reproduced by a process of direct photographic collotype in colour, similar to the Medici Process, but, it possible, of yet greater delicac 
So delicate a matter, indeed, is the reproduction of pictures by this process, that the restricted numbers which can alone be printed, no less than the costliness 
of the materials, and the skill and time required in the handling of them, impose limitations that reuder the process impossible of use in general ** commercial 
work,” While purchasers of the publications here offered will possess reproductions of the original paintings of a faithfulness and quality heretofors 
unknown, they are also assured in the possession of volumes of the utmost rarity. Wherever possible, the reproductions are wm the exact dimensions of the 
original painting. 

The Publishers also invite attention to the method of publication adopted with these volumes—the separation of plates from text, and the separate 
mounting of each plate, upon a strong teboard back, in such a way as to permit of its being freely handled without risk of injury. The letterpress volumes 
paeeee iu quarto, in legible type, can thus be presented in a size easy to handle without restricting the area of the reproductious within the like dimensions, 

students are, by this means, left free to compare several plates without the vexation of turning from page to page, while Art Schools and Libraries may fray 
= hang om eutire series for purposes of comparison or demonstration at lectures. For the Reference Library of any Gallery or Collection these works are 
indispensable, 

Although unable at the moment to print the names of the Translators who will be responsible for the English rendering of the several volumes, the 
Publishers guarantee that this work will be entrusted only to Translators qualified for the work by special knowledge of the subject. ‘ 

Messrs. CHATTO and WINDUS beg to notify that as the English edition of the above-mentioned works is limited to one hundred 
copies of each—fifty being for America—they cannot guarennce delivery. Orders will be executed in strict rotation as received 
applicants for all three works having precedence over those for one only. ‘ 

Detailed Prospectus post-free on application. 











THE SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY. = General Editor—Prof. I. Gottancz, Litt.D, 


The Shakespeare Library is published in Four Sections—viz., 
I, THE OLD-SPELLING SHAKESPEARE. Editor—Dr. F. J. FURNIVALL, with, in some cases, the late W. G. BOSWELL STONE, 
Il, THE SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS, A Series of Reprints embodying the Originals or Direct Sources of Shakespeare's Plays, 
Hil, THE LAMB SNAKESPEAR FOR THE YOUNG. Editor—Prof. GOLLANCZ, 
IV. “‘SHAKESPEARE'S ENGLAND.” A Series of Volumes illustrative of the Life, Thought, and Literature of England in Shakespeare's Time; 
also a new aud comprehensive Elizabethan Anthology. 
Publication commences in September. Detailed Prospectus post-free. 


THE PARADISE OR GARDEN OF THE HOLY FATHERS. 


Being Histories of the Anchorites, Recluses, Coonobites, Monks, and Ascctic Fathers of the Deserts of Egypt between A.D. CCL. and 
A.D. CCCC. Circiter. Compiled by ATHANASIUS, Archbishop of Alexandria; PALLADIUS, Bishop of Helenopolis; SAINT JEROME, and others 
Now Translatedjout of the Syriac, with Notes and Introduction, by ERNEST A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D., D.Litt., Keeper of the Assyrian and 
Egyptian Antiquities in the British Museum. 2 vols, extra crown 8vo (about 8} by 5j inches), with Frontispiece Reproductions from the Syriac MS., 


15s. net. 
THE COURT OF THE TUILERIES, | THE CURSE OF THE ROMANOVS; 
a Study of the Reigns of Tsars Paul I. and Alexander I. of Russia, 179- 


1852-1870. Its Ceremonial, Splendour, Follies, Lapses, and Downfall ; 
ae eee S eS ees. Sy ee Se 1825. By ANGELO 8. RAPPOPORT, M.A., Ph.D., Author of “A History 











ROUGE. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. | Ready. - . 

ATHENEZUM.—“It appears to a hardened reviewer of such volumes of of Russia” and other Works. With Collotype Frontispiece and many 
gossip and scandal to be by far the best which has appeared upon the Second other Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. [September 19th, 

Empire. Itis the backstairs view of the history of a period in which the : . : , , E 

dackstairs played the leading part.” That the title of his book applies with particular force to the period with 

which it deals, and that that period merits much attention in view of present 

New Edition, Revised and partly Rewritten. events, will be clear when it is remembered that, whatever official historians 

THE SULTAN AND HIS SUBJECTS. By | ™y aitirm, Tsar Pant I. was no Romanov, while Tsar Alexander I, died uo 

. man knows either when or where, 


RICHARD DAVEY. With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth, 


7s. Gd. net. [September 26th. 
PUNCH.—** Did I want to visit the East,’ quoth the Baron, ‘I would take | A LOWDEN SABBATH MORN. By Roszrr 
my Davey—I mean, I should take my Richard Davey with ime, represented >t ae = s 7 
by “ The Sultan and his Subjects,” the Sultan now having become one of Mr. LOUIS STEVENSON. With numerous Illustrations by A. 8. Born, 
Davey’s subjects.’” NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [September 19th. 








NEW FICTION. 
Miss Florence Warden's New Novel, MY LADY OF WHIMS, SH AKESPE ARE’S SWEETH E ART. By 
is Published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, and will = H. STERLING. With 6 Coloured Illustrations, square crown Ore, 
cloth, 6s. [September 12th. 
be ready at ali the Libraries in a day or two. This book seeks to reconstruct in the form of a romance the story of Shake- 
speare’s marriage with Anne Hathaway, and invidentally suggests ear 
al y ow theories which are likely to give the book an additivnal interest, not only to 
MY LADY OF WHIMS. By FLORENCE W ARDEN, the ordinary reader, but also to the Shakespearian student. 
Author of “The House on the Marsh.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. A New Story by Lioyd Osbourne. 
THREE SPEEDS FORWARD. By Lior 
‘ ” j 
a ee ay Sonne OSBOURNE, Author of “The Motormaniacs.” Crown 8r0, Illustrated, 
[September 19th. 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE MYSTERY OF MARY ANNE, 1 | pAPHNE: a Pastoral of Italy. By 


ther Stories. By GEORGE R. SIMS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 36. 6d. 
oe ad [August 20th. MARGARET SHERWOOD, Small crown Svo, cloth, with Coloured 


Frontispiece, 38. 6d. [September 26th. 
In this charming tale —a book to keep and to read again— Miss Sherwood offers 


THE PAGAN WOMAN. By NORMA LORIMER, to her readers as delicate and understanding an idyll as they may wish to meet. 
Author of “A Sweet Disorder.” Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. [August 29th, An U enti f SOL 
COPPER UNDER THE GOLD. By E. F. 





“ The Pagan Woman” has its scene laid in the Isle of Man. It presents an a ate h 
accurate picture of Manx life and Manx superstitions before the rush of ALMAZ. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s [September 26th. 
tourists made the Isle of Man lose its individuality. Intensity is the keynote _“ Copper under the Gold,” by E. F. Almaz, tells the story of an unconven- 
of Miss Lorimer’s novel tional situation between a woman and a married man in which the woman 

believes herself justified on the ground that Love is supreme. Time, however, 


teaches her that every debt contracted must some day be met, that every 


THE CONQUERESS. By GEORGES OHNET, seed bears its own fruit, and that the Power of the Past never dies. ee: 
Author of ‘‘ The Ironmaster,” *‘ Doctor Rameau,” &c. Translated by F. THE CAB LE-MAN. By W EATHERBY CHESNEY, 
Roruwe.i.i. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [September 12th. Author of “‘ The Tragedy of the Great Emerald.” Crown = — Gs. 

| Sep ember 17h, 
“‘ The Conqueress” is the story of a fascinating and beautiful young lady Mr. Chesney's hero is a telegraphist in the great submarine cable service, 
who married by calculation, consulting head alone, instead of head and heart | The scene of the tale is on an islet in the Azores—but the heroine and sub- 
combined. A feature of the novel is the contrasting of French and American | heroine are probably the most remarkable characters in this very remarkable 


ideals of public and private life. book. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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